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Re-Organization 
of 
Old Mills 
a Specialty 


WHITIN AND KITSON 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


7® HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
M hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 
and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 

more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to imsure the 
very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
many use it exclusively. 

KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 

WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 

WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon bap 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 

CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Cleaning. 

CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 
Systems. 

MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 
Machinery, Card Grinders, Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery, Nappers, Dye 


House Machinery, Power Plants, Steam, Water and Electric Fire Protection, Elec- ° 


tric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys and Hangers, ~~ and Supplies. 


‘STUART W. CRAMER 
SOUTHERN AGENT | 


Complete 
Equipment for 
Cotton 

Mills 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


HOPEDALE,MASS. 


RATINE FABRICS 


7 Call for Novelty Yarns Such as Made 
on Our Twisters. 


Send for Copyrighted Art Circular on 
Novelty Yarns. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 


H. A. METZ &:- CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & SORES 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., - - New York, N. Y. 21:0 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
140 Oliver St., - - Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 
Chestnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 45 Alerander St., - - Montreal Can. 
317 North Clark St.,~ - Chicago, Ill. 28 Wellington St., - - Toranto, Can, 


SINGLE OR 
Our Spinning Rings France 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


- Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


GES FALLS, R, 1. 


Silica - Graphite Paint 


h Is the best protector for smokestacks, boiler fronts and metal work 
of every description 


DIXON'S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


Has been made for nearly fifty years in one grade on!y—four colors. It 
has proven its great durability over and over again 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Established 1827 Jersey City, N.d, 


DIXONS 


~GRA 
PAINT 


rouR COLORS 
Sry ci 


A. H. Washburn, President F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS | 


28 West Trade Street Ch arlott e, N. ( 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, R. I. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting — 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 2 
mn. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and J} 
Levers 


Send for Sample 


Phone 342 
MARCUS A. DARY FRED H. DARY 


Agent and Treasurer 


‘ DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


TAUNTON, - - MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representative - JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Walhalla, S. C. 


Superintendent | 


Trade-Mark 


“NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off- Which Require No Oil or Grease and Save You woney in Many oni 


lf not, write to us at once for information 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion. have them applied to their old machinery. It is 
applied successfully to the following carding room 


| machinery : 
| Railways Deteching Rolls for 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines  Slubbers 
Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 
25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 
Prisca ond Circulars Write 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleachi 


ng 
In the Psarski Dyeing Machine | 


Saves Labor | saves 
Saves Dyes | 
Saves Steam | | 

Saves Water 


Dyes 
Done Equally Well 


RAW STOCK DYEING— The cotton goss to, cards tn os good condition ax directly from bales, 


Bleached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN--FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
BLEACHING— 3% hours to batch. Is not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


SKEIN DYEING— winding. Out—No Tangles—Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 


knitting, etc. 
¥—s ended of machine does 300 SULPHUR OR : 


pounds 
CKS. It is not Roughed-—No Singeing required--No 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


= Psarski Dyeing Machine . 


_ 3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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It is: generally acknowledged 
that the hardened and tempered 
actualy enabled the 
spinners to get the double produc- 


tion from their cards whilst main- 
taining the quality of the carded 
material. 


Apart from the above 
points, we may also atiribute this 
partly to the possibility of the com- 
bination of the side grinding with 
this steel wire which combined the 
chance of closer setting with the 
other advantages. Without the ad- 
ditional firmness of the wire, and 
consequent rigidity of the carding 
angle, this would not have been 
possible. At the beginning of the 
use of the hardened and tempered 
steel wire there was certainly 4 
very serious drawback, the wire 
coming from the tempering very 


rough and sealy, thus affecting 


fibre, increasing the waste, and ren- 
dering the stripping of the flats very 


difficult. The advantages to ‘be ob- < 


tained, therefore, cost the spinner 
a great deal of annoyance. The 
burnishing brush somewhat allevia- 
led the evils, but could not do away 
with them entirely. Later on a 
wire was introduced which was fin- 
ished without the coneurrence of 
the atmospherical air during the 
process, thus ensuring a better fin- 
ish, and also a more regular tem- 
per owing to the absolute inde- 
pendence of air currents. Other 
methods have‘been used, some with 
great suecess, all endeavoring to 
obtain an evenly tempered wire 
With an absolutely even surface 
Without seale, In some cases bunsen 
burners and electricity have been 
used, 


We now come to the wire with 
glass-hard points which at first 
proved such an utter failure. Now 
the glass-hard wire is at first treat- 


2d almost exactly like the harden- 


ed and tempered wire, thus ensur- 
ing the proper hardness of the wire 
in the foundation to prevent break- 
ing out. The points are hardened 
after setting by heating the points 
as the filleting is passing quickly 


_tound a small pulley and through 


a flame of electrical héat of a very 
high temperature acting down to the 
knee. The wire is then suddenly 
cooled before the heat has had time 


to go beyond the knee, and thus we 


obtain a glass-hard point whilst 


maintaining the desired elasticity 


of the crown of the wire. - 

The advantages of such a filleting 
may be summed up as follows: — 

i. The wire will keep sharp a 
much longer time without making 
regrinding necessary, thus mei- 
dentally increasing the production 
of the card by reducing the stop- 
pages. 

2. The possibility of ines pro- 
duced by heavy, careless grinding is 
much reduced, and may be consid- 
ering as entirely absent if care is 
exercised during grinding. 

3. The wire may be made sharper, 
provided that the wire is carefully 
and lightly ground, because heavy 
grinding may lead to the very sharp 
fine carding edge breaking off alto- 
gether. 

4. It is clear that the extra, com- 
bined with the suitable elasticity 
of the hardened and tempered wire 
oot, renders an increase of the pro- 
duction of the card possible. 

5. It has been proved that it is not 
necessary to grind off so much as 
with the ordinary hardened and 
tempered steel wire to obtain the 
same sharp point: in fact, the fillet- 
ing needs grinding so little that it 
has been proved to grind down only 
a third or one-quarter of the ordin- 
ary filleting. This means, of course, 


that the life is increased three or 


four fold, provided that the quality 
of the wire is of the very best, the 
temper is suitable. and the founda- 
tion tallies with the requirements. 

It is clear that the foundation has 
stronger, because the spinner will 
have the maximum production of the 
ecard: and what the wire ean do. the 
foundation should he suited to do 
also. At any rate, it will seem that 
if the production is intended to he 
increased by the stronger points of 
the glass hard wire, then it is also 
necessary to ehoose the very best 
material for the wire: but that is 
even necessary with the sanie pro- 
duction, and the wire-is required to 
last so many years extra, corres- 
ponding to the les- amount of grind- 
ing required. find. therefore. 
that more than in anv other kind of 
wire tthe best aualitv of crucible 
cast-steel wire is only just good 
enough for the elass-hard points. 
not because of the points, but in 
order to prevent the wires from 
if the wire did not last longer we 


heory Card Filleting 


should have the advantage of hav- 
breaking out after they have done 
the number of years which are usu- 
al for the ordinary wire But even 
ing the wire working for a longer 
period (three or four times longer) 
under ‘the ideal working conditions 
with the most suitable total length 
of wire and with the most suitable 
length of wire above the bend, as 
explained in the begmning of ‘this 
article. 


The counts of the wire depends 
chiefly on what the cotton fibre is 
able to withstand. On this depends 
the gauge of the wire of the card 
clothing. It has been found by ex- 
perience that in the case of harden- 
ed and tempered steel clothing the 
strength of ‘the wire in the founda- 
tion should be about 31’s gauge, im 
the case of American cotton about 
33's gauge, and in the case of P.xyp- 
tian cotton about 34’s gauge. This 
is the strength of ‘tthe wire on the 
cylinder; but if the cotton is very 
dirty or entangled, and at any rate 


if a large weight is put through the 


ecard, then the gauge is generally 
taken one count coarser, making 


‘30's wire gauge for Indian cotton. 


32's gauge for American, and 33's 
for Egyptian. On the other hand, 
fhe gauge may be finer than those 
mentioned in the first instance if the 
Indian or American cotton is of an 
exceptionally good quality, very 
clean, and if a light weight is eard- 
ed for exceptionally good work. 


The short fibres and waste have 
lo embed between the wires during 
the work of the card, and therefore 
a certain space is necessary between 
the wires, which limits the number 
of points in a certain space. It is 
Clear that a finer wire will allow a 
finer seting, with more points in a 
certain space, whilst still permitting 
the necessary space for impurities 
to be left. Coarser wire not only re- 
quires coarser setting to dbtain the 
same spaces, but thewpaces have to 
be inereased beyond what is neces- 
sary for finer clothing, pecause these 
coarser wires are generally intend- 
ed for much larger productions of 
the cards, and therefore more space 
must be left between the wires to 
take out the correspondingly in- 
ercased bulk of the waste. Thus a 
certain fulness of the setting has 
developed for the different wire 
strengths which is based on practi- 


cal experience. In accordance with 
this experience the wire is now as a 
rule set as follows: 


Poimmts per square inch,......... 350 
Crowns per square inch........ 175 


30 a... 33 34 35 

400 450 500 550 600 650 

It. should be noted that the density 
of the setting depends on the neces- 
sary capacity to take out the waste, 
and therefore in ‘side-ground wire 
it is also dependent on the amount 
and quality of the  side-grinding. 
The above figures are those which 
have developed for a good modern 
side-ground hardened and temper- 
ed steel wire. 

The. above may be given as facts, 
as if is unnecessary in a_ treatise 
like this to go into the history of 
calculating the counts of card fillet- 
ing. Any text-book gives full par- 
ticulars of this system of number- 
ing. 

It may be mentioned, however, 
that the Americans use a different 
style of numbering their card cloth- 
ing, and a table of comparison may 
be useful. The English clothing 
compares with the American eloth- 
ing as follows: 

80 #8100 «10: 400. 
American counts | 

31 32 33 a. & 36 

It should also be noted that the 
Americans scarcely speak about so 
many points per square inch, still 
less about so many crowns per 
square foot, so that, for instanee, 
the English count 4130's 
gauge, would be American count 
36's with 93,600. poins per sq. ft. In 
England we should speak about 325 
crowns or 650 points per sq. in. 

Reverting to the above-mention- 
ed particulars of the wire gauge for 
certain kinds of cotton, we are now 
able to convert them into the ¢or- 
responding counts of clothing, being 
90’s for Indian cotton. 1410's - €or 
American cotton, and 4120's for Egyp 
lian cotton. These counts may be 
taken 10 counts finer.or coarser as 
required, corresponding to the in- 
erease or reduction of the fineness 
of the wire gauge by one Coun’ 
The, table shows that each varia- 
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fuse, as coke. | 
“per cent goes up the stack, as heat 


Fuel Engineering the Cotton Mill 


(Continued from last week) 


I cannot emphasize too strongty 
the value and ultimate cheapness 
of a high stack. Every foot above 
150 feet is worth is cost many times, 
and no new plant should be install- 
ed with a stack a foot under 200 feet 
in height. A world-famous engi- 
neer once wrote that if a fireman 
had plenty of draft he could do 
wonders, but that if his draft were 
weak, God would have to help him, 
but that the owner might have to 
flee the devil. Unless there is at 
least a fair draft, attempts at im- 
proving the efficiency are apt ty 
fail unless very carefully calculated 
out before hand. Further, the 
same amount af additional money 
expended on increased height of 
stack will buy more steaming power 
than though on additional boilers. 
Present Losses From Coal to Cloth. 

Mr. Henry Kreisinger, formerly 
associated with me, devised a dia- 
gram showing the present losses 
from coal to cloth, copied here as 
MO PER CERI 


LOST IN CORE IN ASH 3% 
LOST it STACK HEAT 24% 
LOST IW STEAM LEAKS 6% 
RADIATION FROM PIPES £70 5% 
STEAM AUMILIARIES 


INTO STEAL! CONEENSER Ye fo 


EWCWME FRICTIOMETC. 15% 

LMESHAFTSE BELTS 2.5% 

FRICTION IN LOOMS, 2 % 

TOTAL OF ABOVE LOSSES 
Fig # 


Fig, 4. The quantities are typical 
of a well-built and well-operated 
plant of about 1000 horse-power, 
using a little less than 2 pounds of 
good coal per horse-powet-hour. 
The chart shows a stream of -100 


| per cent of the heat in the coal pit. 


About 3 per cent is lost in the re- 
Approximately 26 


in the basses: about 6 per cent more 
is lost in leakage through gaskets, 
blowing out sediment, lifting of 
safety valves, etc. Radiation from 
the setting walls and hot poping ac- 
counts for about 5 per cent. Some- 
thing like 4 per cent goes for stean: 
auxiliaries, like duplex pumps. 

We have arrived at the engine- 


room wall with 44 per cent of our 


heat missing, 56 per cent present 
in the steam. Most of the 56 per 
cent goes into the steam condenser 
under the engine,—that is, 46 per 
cent of the original heat in the coal, 
leaving as indicated horse power 
in the two cylinders about 10 per 
cent of the initial heat. 

Of this 10 per cent, about 15 per 
cent, or 15 ptr cent of the heat of 
the coal, is lost in internal friction 
between the parts of the engine, 
and a the rope or belt drive, leay- 
ing 8.5 per cent delivered to. the 
lineshafts. 

Friction in the bearings of the 
lineshafts absorbs about 25 per cent 
of the power of the engine, or about 
2.5 per cent of the original heat in 
the coal, leaving about 6.0 per cent 
for the looms, etc. 

It seems to be the general finding 
of tests that of the power delivered 
to the pelt wheels of spinning, 


by thighly-skilled operation. 


by W. T. Ray before Southern Textile Association 


weaving and other mill machinery, 
about one-third is absorbed by fric- 
tion in the bearings, and between 
eotton fibres, leaving perhaps 4 per 
cent of the original heat of the coal 
to be expended as directly product - 
ive of cloth. 

Of course, the magnitudes and rel- 
ative preportions of these josses 
will vary from day to day, and from 
one season to another. But it is 
comparatively easy to save a portion 
of each, by scientific investigation 
and operation. For instance, the 


plan was installed all the highly in- 
tellectual work was done, and that 
thereafter the machinery would run 
itself, while a few cheap men look- 
ed on. But it is coming to be realiz- 
ed that the operators of Jarge plants, 
who keep the wheels moving, should 


be shhigher-class men than the de-. 


signers and builders, because they 
should have not only as thorough a 
knowledge of the fundametal prin- 
ciples on which the machinery 
operates; and, further, they have to 
handle diplomatically Jarge num- 


Present Performance | Feasible Performance 
(Se lipo t Os OF 
o.20° | wee SHES Siwes 
LOSSES (numbered) 
Beginning with per cent. heat a | ’ 
(1) Loss of heat in coke dis- 100.00)) 100.00 
earded with ashes .......... 3. 8.00, 97.00 2 2.00 $8.00 
(2) Heat in stack gases ...... 26. 25.20) T1L80);. 18 17.60 80.40 
(3) Steam leakage from pipes, 
lowing off of safety valves ; 
blowing: out mud drums, ete 6. ‘4:30: 67.501; ° 5. 4.00 76.40 
(4). Radiation of heat from 
5. 3.40; 64.10 3. 2.30 74.10 
(5) Auxiliaries, such as feed 
(6) To condensing water...... 82. 50.50 11,00 78 66.00 15.90 
and: Grive es 16. 15 10.85) 13. .20 15.70 
8) Loss in shaft bear- 
25. 2.70 8.15 20. | 2.15 12.55 
(9) Frictional bearin Ss, and 
other losses in weaving and | : 
spinning machinery .......... $5. 2.85 5.05 30. 3.80 8.76 
Conclusion: If the 5.0 per cent. be considered as 100 per cent. then 8.75 is 1738 
per cent. 


equipment of line shafts with ball 
or roller bearings will pay 15 to 30 
per cent on the investment, by sav- 
ing perhaps half of the power now 
wasted. I do not believe that the 
objection of lack of durability will 
stand much longer, especially since 
street car and heavy railroad elec- 
tric motors ,and even mine cars, are 
now fitted with ball bearings. 


Revising the above losses accord- 
ing to what my personal experience 
suggests as feasible, we have the 
above . comparative table; the 
modifications I have in mind are not 
stated, but they are such as I beheve 
would pay large returns on the ex- 
pense incurred for comparatively 
slight repairs and changes: 


The figure of 5.05 per cent of the 
original heat of the coal being put 
into the actual working of the cot- 
ton fibres is high, much higher than 
Mr. Kreishinger’s figure of 3.50 per 
cent; but I took the high figures for 
present-day performances al 
through the ealculations. Contrari- 
wise, I took the doubts against the 
efficiency of all changes and modi- 
fications I had in mind, so that the 
figure of a possible utilization of 
8.75 per cent is low. Now, 173 per 
cent is almost twice 100 per cent, 
that is, 7.75 per cent is almost twice 
2.05 per cent, so that it appears the 
average mill might cut its. coal.con- 
sumption almost in two, partly by 
the expenditure of a few thousand 
dollars here and there, but mostly 
For-~ 
merly it was believed that when a 


bers of human beings. Thus there 
is arising a new class of engineers, 
operating engineers, whose skill 
and learning will. be on quite as 
high a plane as those of the many 
other professions. 

Smaller Boiler Tubes. 

Most of the boilers to be installed 
hereafter, as heretofore, will be 
horizontal return-tubular, or multi- 
tubular fire-tube ‘boilers, because 
they are cheap and fairly economi- 
cal. I wish to put in a word for 
smaller tubes, and a few more of 


Fig & 
them. In Fig. 5 are illustrated two 
boiler firetubes, one twice the diam- 
eter of the other; we may assume 
the larger as 4 inches internal dia- 
meter, and the smaller as 2 inches. 
Within the larger tube is a light the 
same size as the smaller tube—? 
inches. Inside the smaller tube and 
the cirele in the larger 
rings of six dots each, which rep- 
resent little masses of gas. These 
dots are one-half inch from the 
surface of the 41-inch tube, and one 
and one-half inches from the sur- 


face of the 4-ineh tuwbe—three times 


as far. Between the outside of the 
big tube and the light 1-inch cirele 
within it, is a row of dots one-half 
inch from the surface of the tube. 
Now it is plain that all the dots 


tube, are 


Thursday, December 11, 1943. 


within this circle, are farther from 
any. cooling metal than are any dots 
within the small tube. This meas 
that a pound of gas ih passing 
through fhe smaller 2-inch tube will 
rub the heat-absorbing walls of the 
tube about twice as much as it 
would in passing through the larger 
4~inch tube; in other words, the 
smaller tube will take more heat 
oul of a pound of gas than will the 
larger tube. This is contrary’ to 
the old boiler teaching, but it is 
true. 
ineh tubes will save its cost, in fuel, 
over a boiler containing 4-inch 


tubes will save its cost, in fuel, over 


a boiler containing 4-inch tubes, in 
about a year. Nor need there be 
many more of them; the total area 
of tubes need not be so great. This 
theory is borne out by the exper- 
ience of many mills of my acquain- 
tance which have in them boilers 
with both 3-inch and 4-inch tubes. 


The firemen have usually preferred 


the boilers containmg the smaller 
tubes, “because they turned less 


coal and steamed better.” 
The greatly superior economy of 


boiler tubes of small diameter (in 
fire-tube boilers) is forcible illus- 


ave ap 

TUBE (iN FEET 


trated by Fig. 6, taken from Bulle- 
tin 18 of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, page 143, entitled “Trans- 
mission of Heat into Steam Boilers.” 
In the case of a boiler 18 feet long, 
the true boiler efficiency, if equipp- 


ed with 4-inch tubes, is only 65 per 


cent; if equipped with 3-inch tubes, 
it is 7% per cent—about 15 per cent 
improvement. In. daily practice at 
least one-third of this 15. per ‘cent 


ought to be saved in _the coal—an 
> per cent of 


easy way to pick up ° 
the coal bill. 


LIFICGE CENT 


4 
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4*NTERNAL OIAMETER OF 1WORES 

Pig. 7 shows the same 

about the advantages of small tubes, 

differently plotted, but giving the 
same answers. 

. Better Furnace Walls. 
In Fig. 8 is shown a ¢ross-sec- 


ASBESTOS 
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tion of a long combustion chamber 


in the experimental plant of the 


United States Coal Testing Plant at 
Pittsburg, Pa., described in Bulletin 


A boiler equipped with 3- 


truths 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


BULLETIN 


Established 1870 


New York Office, 
30 Church St. 


INCLUDE HORIZONTAL, MANNING, 


BOILERS 


Massachusetts Standard requirements represent the highest grade of material and best method 
of construction known to the boiler maker’s art. 


_ All Dillon boilers are built to meet these requirements, are certified to and are recorded in the 
State House at Boston. 3 


DILLON BOILERS 


STRAIGHT UPRIGHT, SCOTCH MARINE AND 


LOCOMOTIVE TYPES. 
TANKS, ETC. 


D.M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works 


‘Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Representative, 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Charlotte, N. C. 


~ 


Incorporated 1906 


8 of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, page 7. The screen issus- 
tration I am showing is simlified 
from the drawing in Bulletin 8. You 
will notice both the sides and the 
top are lined inside with 9 inches 
of firebrick. Out side the firebrick 
there is a 2-inch air space on the 
sides, and a i-inch layer or asbes- 
tos fibre on the top. Then outside 
the air spaces are 8-inch walls of 
common brick, and above the asbes- 
tos a 4-inch layer of common brick. 
It was found by eareful experiment- 
ing and measurement that about 
twice as much heat passed through 
the side walls and air spaces per 
square foot of their area, as 
through a square foot of the roof, 
because the asbestos was an excel- 
lent non-conductor of heat. 

One time I had charge of a ma- 
rine-type of water-tube boiler line. 
inside its furnace with nine inekes 
of firebrick, outside of which was 
4-inch layer of magnesia; then 
came the air-tight steel casing. Al- 
though the boiler was fired with a 
stoker, and the furnace kept white- 
hot six days a week, I never found a 
spot on the outside of the steel ecas- 
ing uncomfortably. warm. to. the 
hand. Thus 2 or 3 per cent of tlie 
coal was easily saved. 

Air From a Recording Steam Gauge. 

Some months ago-the president of 
a colton mill came to me regarding 
the difficulty he was having in get- 
ting a constant percentage of size 
into his yarn; it varied by several 
hundred per cent from the lowest to 
the highest amount, during ‘the 
same day, and this notwithstanding 


that he had one of the best size 
cooking, mixing and circulaitng ar- 
rangements I have ever seen. In- 
asmuch as the mill was on electric 
power, and used steam only for 
slashing and heating, the ‘fireman 
also acted as a messenger and gen- 
eral-utility man; consequently the 
steam pressure was very irregular. 
We loaned him a recording steam 
gauge, and he got a messenger boy 
and put the fireman to firing only, 


after which the steam pressure was 


very steady. The fireman soon 
came to take a pride in making a 
constant-pressure line on the gauge, 
and the trowbles have largely van- 
ished. The great. constancy of siz- 
ing has a beneficial effect in all 
the after operations of the mill; 


the greater contentment of the op- 


eratives is not capable of estima- 
{ion in money, but is worth the 
trouble. However, it is likely that 
in general ways the recording gauge 
pays for itself about once a week, 

I might cite many other similar 
instances, but they would all point 
the same moral—that the installa- 
tion of recording instruments pays 
hansomely. if men of the right 
grade are employed to watch them 
and look over the charts, and are 
paid according to their ability. 

It may be of interest to list the 
various kinds of recording instru- 
ments already available at reason- 
able prices; the names of their man- 
ufacterers may be obtained from 
the editors of various cotton trade 
papers, and of engineering periodi- 
cals. 


Steam gauges for Boiler pressure, 
receiver pressure, 
cuum pressure. 

Feed water meters. 

Steam meters. 

Thermometers for feed water, 
condensing water supply, condenser 
discharge, flue-gas temperature, 
weave-room temperature. 

Draft gauges for stack draft, fur- 
nace draft. 


Relative humidity 
Flue-gas analyzer. 


Above is a list of at least 14 re- 
cording instruments which ought to 
be in every moderate-sized. plant, 
and most of them ought to be in 
even small plants. 


Closure. 


I have endeavored to give you an 
outline tonight of the line of work 
one of you might expect. to pursue, 
if he made himself a cotton mill 
fuel engineer; I have looked at mat- 
ters entirely from an outsider’s 
standpoint, as I was never employed 
iby a cotton mill a day in my life. 
It has been my motive to show those 
absent, as well as those present, 
how large a field of work is almost 
untouched. As industries of all 
kinds get older the margin of profit 
diminishes, especially in a line of 
manufacturing as thoroughly stand- 
ardized as that..of making _cotton 
cloth. Consequently the demand for 
skilled managers will be greater and 
greater, and it only. remains for 
these who have had much practice 
to acquire much sound theory, and 
claim their reward, 


condenser 


Reverses Ruling in Cotton Cases. 


New York.—Litigation involving 
about $4,500,000 in connection with 
alleged forged cotton bills of lading 
was practically quashed by a decis- 
ion of the United States cireuit court 
of appeals reversing the judgment 
for $7,230 directed by United States 
District Judge George G. Pelt in fa- 
vor of A. Hannay & Co., cotton mer- 
chants of Liverpool. The. action 
wa sthe first of a series of tests 
suits brought to fix liability wpon 
New York banking hauses which 
discounted the bills of Knight, Yan- 
cey & Co., of Decatur, Ala., and 
Sieele, Miller & Go. of Corinth, Miss. 
The judgment set aside by the high- 


-er court was against the Guaranty 


Trust company. 

The reverrsal decision was the 
first of importance written by Judge 
Henry Wade Rogers, until recently 
head of the Yale law school. The 
court held that the transaction in- 
volved took place in England and 
hence the laws of that country must 
determine the liabilities. 


Welfare Building at Ware Shuals. 

The formal opening of the new 
Welfare Building at the Ware 
Shoals (S. €.) Mfg. Co., was held 
last week. The building is called 
Katherine Hall, in honor of the lit- 
tle daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. G, 
Rigel; Mr. Rigel being president of 
the mill company. 

The building is commodious, and 
modern in its appointments and will 
prove a source of much pleasur* 
and profit to the mill people af 
Ware Shoals, 
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Care and Operation of Roving Frames 


Contest Continues Interesting. 


As the contest for the best prac- 
and Operation 
continues, inter- 
est, seems ‘to grow, if we judge from 
the calls for back copies. 

One mill president in Georgia 
wrote this week that he would like 
to have the back copies from the 
beginning of the contest, but we 
wrote him that all of the articles 
would be bound in book form as 
soon as the contest closed and that 
he could get a copy then. 

This is an unusually valuable sel 
of articles and the book which will 
contain them will be worth having 


Two copies of the book will be giv- 


en to each of the men who contrib- 
uted articles to ‘the contest and like- 
wise copies will be given to the 
judges. 

Others that want copies can ob- 
tain them free with a year’s sub- 
scription to the Southern ,Textile 
Bulletin. 


Number Nineteen. 


The care of roving frames con- 
sists principally in oiling and clean- 
ing. If the machinery is kept oiled 
and cleaned there will not be much 
fixing required. Oiling should be 


‘done by someone who can be trust- 


ed, for if it is not done right, there 
will be plenty for the fixer to do. 
All parts, except steps, should be 
oiled once a week. Fast movime 
parts should be oiled every day, ex- 
cept jack shafts and. loose pulley 
bearings. ‘Twice a day is better for 
them. 

The cleaning should be well look- 
ed after and done at certain times. 
Clean top rollers every day bottom 
steel rolls every week, say, on Fri- 
days so that the fixer can examine 
them before stopping time on Sat- 
urdays. Clean ‘the stands every Fri- 
day. Wipe off the roller beam, car- 
riage and head two to tour times a 
day, depending on the quality and 
number of roving desired. Clean 
back of frames and spindles 
every day. Every week the head 
end gearing should be well cleaned 
and the fixer should see that i is 


well done, for if the oi] is only wip- 
ed off and the oil -holes left stopped 
up and gears stuck up with cotton, 
it may as well not be done at ali. 
About twice a year the rolls should 
be taken out and cleaned, and at 
such times the flutes should be ex- 
amined and loose necks be tighten- 
ed. A litthe grease should be put 
in the neck of the roller before 
starting. Twice a year the bobbin 
and spindle shaft gear should be 
cleaned and grease put their 
bearings and the gears should be 
looked after to see that they are 
set night. In oiling top rolls, care 
should be taken to see that only a 
few drops are put on just where it 
belongs, for if there is too much 
the of] will spread over the leather 
and ruin it, causing cotton to adhere 
to the roller, making bad work. The 
back rolls should be oiled twice a 
week. 

After seeing that the stock is ‘be- 
ing delivered to the slubber in good 
condition, first arrange the drafts. 
I will say that I think 4 to 4 4-2 is 
good for slubber's, 5 to 6 for inter- 
mediates, 6 to 7 for fine frames. 
Where four proceses are used, 4, 5, 
5 4-2 and 6 1-2 are good. I think 
that ‘se three processes, 4, 5, and 6 
is best. For two processes, 4 1-2 to 
6 is a good draft. 

I only use standard twist. for a 
standard and put as much more as 
is necessary to have the roving un- 
wind well at the next process. 
regulate the lay and start the cone 
belt at the right place on the cones 


to ‘have the ends start at the right 


tension, then regulate the tension 
to have the ends run right. The 
tension of the ends has more than 
any other one thing to do with the 
running of the work and should be 
carefully looked after, especially 
when there is a change of weather. 
Dry weather will cause the ends to 
run tight, and wet weather will 
cause them to run slack. The draw- 
ing sliver should be weighed four or 
five times a day and held as near 
as possible to the number required, 
i never change except at drawings 
and fine frames. I weigh roving 
from. fine frames every day and 
weigh 12 to 24 vards. If the roving 
weighs wrong, | go back and try 
some more bobbins to be sure, and 
if they are wrong, and it is on the 
other side of the standard as the 
other weighing, I change the draft 
gear. When I say standard. I mean 
if we are running 5.00 hank roving 
the weight of 12 yards is 20 grains. 
Suppose we have a 35 tooth draft 
gear and the roving, (42 yards) 
weighed 208 grains, then we would 


er roving or 


put on a 24 tooth gear. 
tooth draft gear on, 
change about .7 of one grain, so we 
would for a limnt, from 19.7 
to 20.4 

The setting of the rolls is very 
important and as there are several 
things that will détermine the cor- 
rect space for them, such as the 
length of staple, weight of roving, 
draft, ete., I will say, using one inch 
upland cotton, making 4 to 5 hank 
roving on fine frames, we would set 
first to second rolis, 1 1-4 inches, 
second 40 third rolls 1 3-8 ineh or 
1 1-2 inch. Intermediates, first to 


With a 35 
one tooth will 


second roll, 1 3-16, seeond to third 
rolis 1 1-2 or 15-8 inch. For coars- 


extra hard drawing 
roving a wider setting is required, 
while shorter stock would need a 
closer setting. Long staple cotton 
required a wider setting in about 
the same proprotion given above. 

The stock is delivered to the slub- 
bers in the form of a roll, or sliver, 
as if is known in the mill, and is 
usually run one.end up at back and 
the first twist placed in the roving 
here, and then wound on a bobbin. 
The traverse lays the roving on the 
bobbin in spiral coils around the 
bobbin and each layer is put oh the 
other until itis full. When the fly- 
ers are full the cone is raised and 
ends are jet down, as it is usually 
ealled, that is they are allowed to 
coil at the top of flyers so when the 
full bobbins are taken off and empty 
ones put on, there will be enough 
roving to wind around the bobbin. 
This allows the ends to be drawn 
through flyer and on the new bob- 
bin when the machine is. started. 
The roving is creeled in the creel at 
the next process and at each suc- 
ceeding process of flv frames, it is 
gradually drawn’ ont, or reduced iin 
size and weight until it is ready for 
the. spinning room. For some coarse 
varns, two proeesses are enough. 
For numbers of to 20s T think it is 
economy to use only two processes. 
For numbers up to 40s or even 50s, 
three processes. and over that four 
processes are best. 

Suppose we want to make 25s 
yarn, using double creel, three pro- 
eesses of fly frames. We would use 
60 grain sliver, which is 14 hank. 
4-inch draft on the slubber, which 
makes 180 grains to 12 yards, which 
is 56 hank roving, Next we will 
double the: stubber roving in creel 
of intermediate and draw 5.5 inches, 
giving us 180X2=360- 55==65 5-414, 
or practically 65 grains roving—1.54 
hank intermediate roving. Double 
in fine frame cree!) gives 65 X 2==130 
grs.--6.5 drait=20 grain roving, 


which doubled in the spinning creel 
and drawn 10 inches is 25s yarns. 
Care should be taken with the 
rolls and they should be kept clean 
and all bad ones taken out when the 
leather is loose or creased, or fluted. 
There are a number of rules for 
fly frames, but as they can be found 
in any book on carding I ‘will not 
give them here, for after all, I find 
that the use of common sense is 
the best guide for a carder. A good 
many men dave falien down on the 
job while trying to work by rules 
and as it is with standard twist, so 
rt is with several other things, they 
are only intended as starting points, 
as if were. One twist gear may be 
all right for some kind of stock or 
weather and the work would not 
run at all under different condit- 
ions. Strange as it may seem, the 
same is true of drafts to a certain 
extent, and of tension gears, even 
more so. The. production is regu- 
lated by the front roll, if the hank 
roving and speed of the spindles is 
decided upon and the correct twist 
found ,then the way to get produc- 
Lion is to keep the belts on the tight 
pulleys and the front roll. will de- 
liver the work. There is a hank 
cloek attaehed to fly frames, which 
is run by a° worm on the front rol- 


ler, and. when a roll delivers 840 
vards a hank is registered. I do not 


believe in too much speed and have 
found that when the speed of the 
machine,’as decided by the builder, 
is increased very much, that the 
work runs badly and a lot of break 
downs is the consequence. ‘The bad 
work usually made on fly frames is 
single, that is when one end breaks 
back, and the others continue to 
run double and hard ends. The lat- 
Ler are made by the tender twisting 
the roving too much when they put 
up an end or by wetting the roving 
too much when they put up an end 
or by ‘wetting the roving while 
twisting the ends together. : 

Bad or uneven or. cut roving is 
caused by the rolls not being set 
right, nor cleaned or oiled, bad eov- 
ering on rolis, bad joimts or crooked 
steel rolls, teeth broken in some of — 
the draft gears, by insufficient twist ~ 
in the roving and by tension being 
too tight. 

The fixer will sometimes have 
trouble with the carriage stopping 
and that can be traced to the twin 
gears not being in gear, or some 
times slipping between the builder 
which is usually caused by the car-— 
riage not being correctly balanced. 


or the bolster slipping. The duty of _ 
the fixer is to level the rail and ad-~— 
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true. When the carriage is binding, 
the cone belt has more strain on il 
and will slip, causing the ends to 
run tight and slack. This causes 
broken ends and bad work. Some- 
times a lot of trouble is caused by 
the ends runing over and under. 
The eause is usually found in the 
builder ‘being worn, or something 
about it. getting loose. There are 
numbers of various things that come 
up in fixing that require good judg- 
ment. These would easily fill a yvol- 
ume and cannot be taken up in a 
short artiele. Most of the fixer’s 
work @omes from lack of oiling and 
cleaning, or careless breaking of 
machinery by the help. I believe 
more money willbe made bythe mil] 
which uses the better class of help 
and pays better wages. Poor labor 
is expensive and cotton mul. ma- 
chinery, as a rule, gets very little 
attention. 


H. G. M. 


Number Twenty. 


In reading contributions to~ the 
different eontests.that the Southern 
Textile Bulletin has held, it is no- 
ticeable that the contributors invar- 
iably say that the subject under 
consideration is the most important 
pranch of textile manufacture. 

It seems to me though, that there 
is no one most important part of 
textile manufaeture ,but that the 
whole process is like a stee! chain, 
as weak as its weakest link; and 
that the entire process is depend- 
ent upen the proper care of the de- 
tails throughout the entire course 
the cobten travels from the raw 
stock. to the finished cloth or 
threads. Good yarn cannot be made 
from roving which is improperly 
on the roving frames, 

rough previous operations. Good 
roving cannot be made from stock 
that is not properly cleaned and 
evened in the picker room and well 
carded on the card. While. the 
stock may be brought tc the roving 
frames in. first-class condition,. it 
may be ruined there by careless 
handling of frames or improper ad- 
justments or other. parts. 

Too many carders sacrifice, qual- 
ity in order to get off a big weekly 
produetion. Roving frames, from 
the nature of their construction, go 
lo pieces very quickly if speeded 


{oo high, or if not properly cared 


for in regard to oiling, keeping clean 
and keeping the various parts prop- 
erly adjusted, and all bolts and set 
screws. securely tightened. 

Every overseer should see to if 
that he has a good reliable oiler, and 
lel him see that. he cannot neglect 
any of his work, as an oiler who 
shirks his oiling will keep three 
fixers busy and more than double 
the supply bill, 


All fast heavy gearing should be 

Oiled twiee every day, while front 
steel rolls, draft gearing: and other 
slower running parts should be oil- 
ed once a day. Back and middle 
Slee] rolls should be oiled twice a 
week, then the lifbing gearing, rolis 
and carriage slides should be oiled 
once a week. The small bearings 
on ‘the spindle shafts and bobbin 
should be oiled at least once a week 
to keep the compound grease from 
drying out. - 

At intervals from. four..to. six 
months the frames should be over- 
hauled and cleaned, the top and 
steel rolls taken out and. cleaned. 
flutes cleaned with card clothing 
and polished with whiting, the rol- 
ler stands thoroughly cleaned and 
hew compound grease put in, and 
the bobbin and spindle shafts clean- 
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ed and new grease put 
bearings. 

Ai vnese times the boisters and 
spindies should be plumbed as a 
large per cent of exira power is re- 
quirea to run frames is caused by 
spindies not plumbed and 
bnereby Dinding on the bolsters 
Hun the carmage down to the bot- 
vom change ana u it turns hard by 
hand you nay be sure that some of 
the spindies are binding. ‘hen run 
the carriage up and take out the 
spindies and wipe them clean and 
ary, and clean out the bolsters by 
forcing through them a wad of hard 
waste soaked in kerosene. Then 
piumdb-all the spindies,. If spindles 
ahd bolsters are perfectly true and 
clean and the bolsters not worn, 
they will run better without oil 
than if ‘oiled. Most carders. will 
take exception to this statement. 

If you will test two spindles run- 
ning side Dy side, one true and the 
other not true, you will find that 
there is a vibration of the spindle 
that is running eut of plumb, and 
that the true running spindle has no 
vibration.. This vibration, of course, 
comes from the friction of the spin- 
die against the sides of the bolster, 
and this friction does not exist 
where the spindle runs true. Where 
no there is no friction, no oil is re- 
quired, and the oil simply tends to 
gather lint and dirt on the spindles, 
which is carried into the bolster, 
causing the spindles to bind. I have 
seen frames have their carriage to 
hang and strip gears in the lay 
gearing train, just from this very 
spindle trouble. 

The carriage should be leveled at 
least once a year. This can be done 
by letting the carriage 
blocks set on the rail, to which the 
spindle shafts stands are fastened. 

Whenever an end is broken back 
on a frame caused by broken, worn, 
or improperly set spindie or bobbin 
gears, or any other cause, the fixer 
should remedy the trouble and get 
the spindle runing as soon as pos- 
sible, as broke back ends cause a 
loss in production. 

It is false economy to try to run 
top rollers after the leather on them 
has become rough, dented or loose. 
They should be replaced with new- 
ly covered rollers as seon as they 
begin to run badly. Too much care 
cannot be taken in seeing that rol- 
lers are properly covered, as a 
poor grade leather carelessly put on 
is short ved and gives poor ser- 
vice while it lasts. 


in their 


The frame hand should pick the. 


rollers jhat is clean all 'wadded 
cotton off of the ends of rollers and 
from under the roller saddles every 
day to prevent rollers choking and 
making hard ends or bad roving. 
Frame should be brushed out under 
the backs every day to prevent lint 
and dirt that gathers there from 
getting clogged in the lay and ten- 
sion gearing, and in the builders 
and traverse rail. 

There are no definite rules as to 
what are the proper drafts for dif- 
ferent kinds of roving, but every 
practical carder knows from exper- 
ience that draft that is best suited 
to his class of work and the grade 
of cotton that he is runing. 

1 have found that a draft of 4 
on subbers, 5 on intermediates, 6 
on fine frames and 7 on jack frames 
gives good resulis. 

The finer the roving and smaller 
the frames, the larger the draft, be- 
eause on the smaller frames, the 
rolis have less stock to handle and 
so have less chance for slippinge 
and imperfect drawing. 

A great many carders in trying to 
run frames with as little twist as 


possible, in order to increase pro- 


down on’ 


mark and 
defeat the object for which they 


duction, overreach the 


are working. it is safe W say, 
phouga, that roving should run Wilt 
just enough twist to tmnake it run 
weil on the frame and keep it from 
breaking back in the creel of the 
next irame, because the more twist 


put in roving, the more work is put 
on pollers of the next 

Not enough atiention is given to 
belts in the card room. Greal care 
should be used in the selection of 
belt dressing and the care o! the 
belts, aS if goes not require a very 
great slippage of the belts to cut 
down production. 

Frame ‘hands should not be allow- 
ed to dress belts, or bother them 
at all, as uney will put on too much 
dressing, or dress them without first 
properly cleaning them. 

The section man should clean 
thoroughly and dress all counter 
and frame belts twice a week. 
would recommend castor oil or tal- 
low for belts, as either of these is 
absorbed into the belt and keep it 
soft, and pliable. All belts should be 
taken up as fast as they begin to 
slack, 


* ft is a good idea for an overseer 


to earry a speed indicator and test 
the frames at mtervals to see if 
he is getling his calculated speed, 
and if not to find and remedy the 
cause, 

An overseer should make it a 
point. to see every frame in the 
room at regular intervals and see 
for himself that each one is turn- 
ing out good work. | : 
’ jn conclusion, just a word in re- 
gard to the relationship between 
the overseer and the frame hands, 
or all of his help for that matter. 
The day has arrived when it is the 
best pelicy in handling help to cor- 
ry the golden rule with us. Treat 
your help as you would have them 
treat you and they will respond 
cheerfully to our kind treatment, 
and will give you more and better 
work than if you try to drive them. 
Student. 


Number Twenty-One. 


The first slep in managing roving 
frames is to see that they are prop- 
erly lined and leveled and all gear- 
ings and parts are properly adjust- 
ed.. I will give a few ideas about 
these points. Gearings should be 
set to about 2-3 of the depth of 
the teeth and all shafts should be 
adjusted so as not to bind in any 
way or at any point The lifting 
shaft is a very important part. It 
should be lined and leveled so as to 
run freely at all times, for a hard 
running shaft is injurious to the 
frame. The second point. is. to 
have the frames properly geared 
for the roving being made. I find 
that a 3-inch draft on slubbers, 4 
on intermediates and 5 and 6 on 
speeders and jack frames are very 
satisfactory. I figure tiny twist 128 
times the square root of the hank 
roving being made, aud find it satis- 
factory to myself and to the spin- 


a week, 


ner also. I have my roving laid as 
closé as possible so as not to ride, 
and it makes a tirm bobbin without 
running my tensron tignt enougn to 
streteh the roving. 

Dhe rolis should not be set too 
close or too far apart as either is 
injurious to the yarn. | sel my 
rolis between 1-16 and 1-8 inches 
over the average length of the cot- 
ton being used, 1 tind this setting 
gives good results. | 

Another important point is tw 
have a good oiler, one that will not 
neglect oiling any part of the frame 
al the proper time and. see that 
each bearmg takes oil freely. Bad 
oiling Makes bad running work and 
causes unnecessary expense... All 
fast parts, such as the jack shaft, 
top cone bearings and all differen-~ 
tial motions and fast intermediate 
gears should be oiled twice a day. 
Kind spindie shaft bearings, end 


I Dobbin shaft bearings, spindle ana 


bobbin gears should be oiled three 
times a week. Steel rolis and solid 
leather rolis should be oiled twice 
The lifting parts should 
be oiled once a week. Care should 
be taken to see that.all parts take 
oll dreely. At times the oiler thinks 
that slow parts do not need much 
attention and neglects them.. As a 
consequence they will stick. The 
overseer should book after those 
things often and see that they are 
properly attended to. 

It is necessary to have reliable 
section men and second men to look 
after the frames, see that no bad 
gearing ts allowed, keep all gear- 
ings and parts of frames correctly 
adjusted and all bolts and set screws 
tightened so that there will be ne 
lost motaon in the frame. The over- 
seer should imspect these things 
frequently and be sure that his men 
are doing their duty. If they see 
tnat the overseer is not looking 


after them closely they will become 


negligent and say, “Well, the boss 
does not care so long a sthe wheels 
are running, so .why should we 
eare.” So “don’t care” gets hold of 
them all, and the frames go to the 
bad. 

Each operative should be taught 
by the overseer and second hand 
that clean frames make good run- 
ning work. Rolls should be picked 
each day, clearers kept clean at all 
times, Of course it is hard to say 
just how often this should be done, 
as that depends upon the kind of 
work being run. Roller beams 
should be kept out about every 2 
or 3 hours during the day. Steel 
rolls should be taken out and clean- 
ed every six months. Bobbin and 
spindle gears should be cleaned 
every six months and al! gearing and 


coupling tightened and propor!y sef 


up. 
Roving stock shoula be kept ‘n 


good condition so as not to have any 
friction on roving to streteh it. On 
fine work, such as jack frames, I 
find it a good idea to have the rov- 
ing sticks burnt at the point. Where 
just ordinary sticks are used, the 
way I burn them is as follows: Make 
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a wheel of hard 
inches in diameter with a groove 
around it to fit the point of the 
stick, which is running about 1,500 
R. P. M. Use a little tallow on the 
point of the stock, The roving 
guides should work the roving as 
near the ends of the rollers as pos- 
sible. I find a roving motion that 
will not start and slop at the same 


place on the rollers is the most 
satisfactory. All day this motion 


keeps the rolls level and lengthens 
the life of rolls, also culling down 
the expense of the rolls. Rolls 
should be gone Over once a week 
and all bad rolis replaced with new 
ones, so as to prevent bad work. 
Shell rolis should be sized and those 


of equal size used together on the 


same arbor. Rolls of different sizes 
on the same arbor will cause bad 
yarn, and also make the frames run 
badly. 

Il have gone: into rooms and found 
at least one-third of the ‘balance 
weights piled up in the corner of 
the room and gearings constantly 
breaking for the lack of proper bal- 
ance on the carriage. Now if the 
overseers would waten for these 
things and leave off their news- 
papers at work, there would be 
more good running frames than 
are today and more prosperous 
mills. There would also be less 
kick about bad work and expenses, 
_and more contented help. 

William. 


Number Twenty-Two. 


The question is what do we know 
about the care and operation . of 
roving frames. This is a very in- 
teresting subject in the textile 
world, and to my mind is one of the 
most important things in getting the 
yarn parallel, or uniform for the 
next process, We have two, three 
or four proceses of frames to con- 
tend with from -the drawing frame 
to the spinning frame. First slub- 
bers, then intermediates, speeders 
and jack or tine frames, as they are 
sometimes called. The subject is 
the care, life and operation of rov- 
ing frames, in making roving that 
is fit dor the next process to con- 
sume. We should know when a 
frame is doing what it should do, 
and when it is nol doing what it 
should. We must understand a 
frame from ‘the floor up m order to 
get results. In the first place, see 
that the frames are adjusted every 
piece in its place and all moving 
parts well oiled. The slubber is 
the starting point in the subject and 
may be considered as the simplest 
form of a fly frame, and is the first 
machine in the series to begin with. 
To start with, we must have the 
right drawing rolls, the roving must 
be even and parallel, 
thin places in the process of draw- 
ing. We have a lot of different 
things to contend with in making 
roving fit for the next process. To 
my mind, one of the most important 
parts is the drafting and twisting 
for the different numbers of yarn. 
As a rule im starting frames, one 
important part to be considered is 
the arranging the draft in the differ- 
ent frames. As generally understood, 
the draft in the intermediate frames 
should be less than the draft or 
the fine frames, and slighter greater 
than in the slubbers. It is not alto- 
gether possible every time to ar- 
range 4 series of frames so as to 
get the best theoretical drafts, since 


one process must keep up another. 
If it does not do so, change the 
draft until it balances with the oth- 


no thick or 


SOUTHERN 
wood about 18 Wwe have an experienced oiler, 


tender 
and section Tran, 
principles Ol the irames. bie 
secuionh Men, especially, Must Know 
now LO repair ai pars as they may 
pecomue DroKen vor Misplaced, He 
inust De @ Man Who understands 
une Lroubie When sent tor by the 
tender, Uilling is another important 
point m Keeping icames pood 
condition. in tie large mills taere 
is usually SOINe person Who Makes 
Olling his sole occupation. This is 


a good rule, as he bas nothing else | 


to do and is responsible tor his 
job atone and if he fails to oil: well, 
vu Wil be Known sooner or later. In 
small mulls, oiling is in the hands 
of the seetron men and is not leit to 
the tenders. The section man 
should know that oiling is the life 
of ihe Irames. A good rule is that 
the heavy parts of the frame, such 
as the jack shafts, paris of the 
compound, top cone bearings, horse 
head or head end of frame and all 
fast running bearings should be 
olled once a day. About once a 
month, the compound should be 


loosed and shifted back so it can be- 


cleaned out: ‘This should be dene 


because of the lint that comes in 


bhrough the oil ‘holes and the com- 
pound will become clogged up with 
heavy oil or lint. This ciogs up the 
oll holes so that no fresh oll can 
get in. If this is properly done there 
will be no trouble at this point, 
On heavy’angle shafts and upright 
shafis, use tallow or some good 
grease in the top wf the bearings or 
‘sockets. Tims prevents them from 
getting hot before the oiler gets 
ge again. The steps are anoth- 


r thing to be considered im caring - 


for roving frames. ‘hey should be 
filled with oil every week, or mouth, 
or whenever the oil is consumed, as 
they should be kept full. Spindles 
and whoris should be oiled at the 
first doff in the morning by the 
tender. the tront steel rolls 
twice a day, back rolls, top and bot- 
tom, once or twice a week. The 
shells should be taken out on Sat- 
urdays, mantles’ wiped clean and 
oiled by the tender. If the above 
rules are carried out, the oiling will 
be sufficient to keep the frames 4n 
good runing condition and free from 
much wear. 

The tender, in operating frames, 
should be up on his job and take an 
interest in his work, if he succeeds 
in caring for his frames properly. 
He must have a will and the ability 
to overcome all obstacles. He should 


have a regular cleaning system 


keep his frames in good condition, 
To do this the tender must keep 


the top and bottom rolls perfectly | 


clean, for that is important m run- 
ning the frames. The frame creels 
must be wiped or fanned out at 
every doff, guides wiped out four or 
more ‘times 
eut at all times. If they are allow- 
ed to go too long, there will be 
lumps coming through the rolls on 
the yarn and it will tear out at the 
head of the flyers. If it passes this 
point it will cause a defect in the 
yarn at the next process. Spindles 
should be cleaned twice a day for 
the sake of appearence, head ends 
and carriage cleaned with a waste 


yarn brush in order to Keep the ° 


frame im good running order. 
That is to keep the lint and oil from 
coming in evntact with the yarn. 
The head or boss of the flyer should 


be kept clean. Keep the slot in the 
top of the spindle clean so that the 
pin will fit accurately in it. 


The section man or whoever is in - 


charge of the repairing has the most 
particular job of all. He has to 


ers. As to the care of fly frames,look out for the oilers and frame 
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men who know 
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help and keep up the machinery. 
The followimeg things are points that 
he must see to: Breaking of ends 


between the front rolls and bobbins, . 


twist or draft gear or roller gears 
slipping, or breaking the top cone 
gears, Shaft becoming loose, cone 
pelts breaking, spindie or bobbin 
shaft coupling becoming loose, driv- 
ing gearssat head of frame breaking 
the. top cone gears, shaft becoming 
loose, cone belts breaking, spindle 
or bobbin shaft coupling becoming 
loose, driving gears at head of frame 
breaking or gebting loose, or any ob- 


struction (preventing the traverse 
of the earriage. These are some of 


the things a section man is ¢on- 
fronted with and he must know first 
of all where to look for ‘them. Slack 
ends are also important things for 
the section man to look after. They 
are sometimes caused by the tension 
gear being too large. To. recognize 
this trouble a good way to dest the 
tension or slackness of the ends is 
Lo place your four fingers under the 
roving aS it is being delivered from 
the fromt roll to the flyer and draw 
it up slightly until it gets tight. 
There is another and better way. 
That is, get down on your knees, in 
a position so your eyes are’on a lev- 
el with the top of the flyer to the 
front rolls, and by glancing from 
the top of the flyer to the front rolls, 
you ean see the slackness in ‘the 
yarn. The reverse of the question, 
that is, when the roving is running 


tight, there is not enough tension, or. 


there nay be friction in the tension 
gears or cone belt slides. The ten- 
sion of the roving is always an im- 


portant matter, and there are sev-_ 


eral things that may affect it. For 
example, the cone belt may slip be- 
cause it is doo slack, or too heavily 
loaded beeause the spindles and 
blosters are not properly oiled. They 
may be clogged with cotton or the 
bolsters not properly adjusted or 
plumb. ‘This makes the bolster 
rails run heavy, or the racks bind in 
their respective slides as the lifting 
motion is driven through. the cone. 
And drag in ‘the bolster rail is liable 
to cause the belt to slip and this af- 
fects the tension. 

Another question to which I want 
to call attention to its the frame 
running over or under on the bob- 
bin. This is a serious thing to the 
tender as I know from experience in 
this line, The section man should 
lake every means to prevent this 
trouble ,and he must know the cause 
for it. I will try to explain some of 
them. All gears from the bilder to 
carriage must be in their proper 
place and firm on their individual 
studs or shafts. The spring at the 
bottom, turn around shaft, [ am Te- 
ferring to the one connected with 
the builder, must exert its proper 
lension to keep the frame from run- 
ning over. The cluteh gear situated 
between the twin gear must be tight 
and properly adjusted and the twin 
sears must also be. tight on their 
shafts. Running over and under is 
also frequently caused by the car- 
mage not being perfectly levél dur- 
ing its traverse from top to bottom. 
Sometimes bobbins are spoiled by 
not resting properly. in their. places. 
Sometimes the pin will break in the 
back of thé flyer, causing the roving 
to run over and under, because of 
the flyer settling down or rising. 

Small bevel gears, for instance. 
the ones that drive the bobbins, if 
not properly meshed with the bob- 

gears, or-when the gear is worn, 
will cause the bobbin to jump, 
breaking the end or stretching the 
Toving. This may be avoided by 
having an inspection of the gears 
and requiring that such things be 
reported at once to the foreman. 


Sometimes the same effect is pro- 
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duced when a bobbin shaft works 


loose. In this case it may affect 
it by being worked, or when a see- 
Lion is loose at will affect several 
bobins. The same is true if the 
Spindie is allowed to jump up and 
down. One other item worth men- 
tioning is that sometimes the ten- 
der, In piecing up* efids, will find 
they are too small in diameter to 
take up the roving as fast as it is 
delivered from the front roll, and 
in order to keep from breaking it 
out as they should do, they will pack 
colton under the weight hook or 
slats, so as to cause extra friction 
on the polis and reduce the speed. 
This should not be alowed and it 
is the section man’s place to look 
after this and have it stopped. It 
hurts the yarn and causes the shell 
on the top roll to become loose. 
The section man is required to take 
all the easing off the top carriage 
and bottom, or help do it, and see 
that it is. well eleaned.. All grease 
should be taken out of the bearings 
and new grease and oil putin. Have 
everyilhing reset to its proper place. 
Steel rolls should be taken out twice 


a year and well scoured, so as to 


get all of the flotes perfectly clean. 
Stands should be looked after to see 
that none of the ‘brass in the bottom 
of them is worn nor out of place. 
When rolls are clean and put back 
in their places, take out all top 
leather rolls that are worn or loose. 
When this is all finished, your frame 
is ready to run and is apparently a 


new frame. oe 
Sidechff. 


“Why don’t women dress sensi- 
bly?” 3 


“if they did, half the industries 


Fic. 


of the world would go to smath.’— 
Louisville Gourier-Journal. 


The Theory of Card Filleting. 
(Continued from Page 3) 
tion of. the wire gauge by one point 
is equal fo 140 points variation in the 
counts of the clothing. For ordin- 
ary work the counts of the flats may 
be taken the same as the eylinder; 
but if quality is required, the flats 
are always made 10 counts finer. On 
the other hand, they are made 10 
counts coarser if a large production 
is required. However, this , latter 
course is exceptional, and scarcely 
to be recommended. The reasons 


for this statement will be quite clear 
to anyone who has carefully follow- 
ed the various remarks made on 
the flat clothing during the course 
of the article. The doffer clothing 


is always 40 counts finer than the 


flat clothing, also for reasons which 
have already been fully explained. 
It may only be added here that it 
is clear that we can get more pro- 
duction through the ecard with less 
danger of damaging individual fibres 
if the doffer can do its work effect- 
ively. That is the case when the 
doffer has as many points as pos- 
sible—i. e., if the counts is taken 
rather finer. 

It may be pointed out here that 


any additional strength of the wire, 


and any reduction in its elasticity, 
will tell on the fibre. The wire and 
the clothing should be as fine as 
possible compatible with the qual- 
ity of earded sliver which is re- 
quired. If quality is of little im- 
portance, then a coarser wire may 
be taken, because the greater num- 
ber of fibres about each wire will 
permit it by distributing the effort 
of the individual wire over more 
fibres. If the carding action was one 
dealing with individual fibres on the 
eylinder, then it would have been 
found in practice that an increase 
in the amount of material to be 
carded would not have permitted 
the use of coarser wire. The divis- 
ion of the firbre tufts into individ- 
ual fibres probably takes place when 
the detached individual fibres are 
already taken singly out of the tufts 
In such a way that they are now 
more carded by friction instead of 
being positively held. This, then, 
prevents their being damaged dur- 
ing the finer finishing carding. 

The setting of the wires has. al- 
ready been treated in numerous 
text-books, but the following par- 
ticulars of the edges, and to touch 
upon the latest developments, which 
are in a fair way of being widely 
adopted. 3 

In the accompanying sketches the 
setting shown at Fig. 4 is now very 
little used, and in faet only for very 
coarse clothing made with special 
wire in special foundations, 

Fig. 5 shows what is known as 


Fie. 4. 
“nlain setting.” This setting used to 
be generally used for sheets, but it 
had its faults even for this kind of 
clothing, and it is entirely unsuit- 
able for fillets. For sheets it had 
its drawbacks in view of the very 
uneven point distribution. It will 
be noticed that there are only very 
few points at the edge, and this 
makes the setting unsuitable for fil- 


tice the point distribution is beau- 
tifully even, and for main cylinders 
and doffers of cotton cards this set- 
ting has therefore superceded all 
others. It should be noted that it 
is of the utmost importance that the 
points of the doffer clothing are very 
evenly distributed, as any uneven- 
ness causes faults in the fleece. This 
is also the chief reason why there 
is a general- objection to nailing the 
doffer fillet more than absolutely 
necessary. For the same reason a 
flaw in the cylinder elothing may 
also pass easicr than one in the dof- 
fer clothing. “Piecing” of the dof- 
fer clothing may be sometimes no- 
ticed in badly managed mills. This 
comes under the same heading. 


Fig. 8 shows twilled setting, which 
gives a general effect like the set- 
ting in Fig. 6; but this setting is not 
suitable for fillets, because of the 
spaced edges. Indeed fhis setting is: 
very little used, for the reasons 
stated under No. 6, in addition: to 


the unevenness of the edges. 


Fig. 9 is also a twill, but with a 
longer repeat, giving a general ef- 
fect in the full surface that com- 
pares somewhat with the setting in 
Fig. 7. This setting shows the faults 
of No. 8 in a more pronounced form, 
and cannot therefore be used for 
fillets. It is, however, the usuat 
setting for tops. 

Fig. 10 shows the twill setting ac- 
cording to. a recen, patent. The 
point distribution is a little irregu- 


5. 6. 

lar, but it has the great advantages 
of ease of setting and a better point 
distribution at the edges. The set- 
ting as in Fig. 10 is very valuable 
for the clothing of the “tops,” for 
which purpose it has al once found 
many adherents on the Continent, 
although a fairly high extra price is 
asked for it by the makers.—Textile 
Manufacturer of Manchester, Eng, | 


ESS 
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lets. It should be remembered that Well Preserved Counterpane. 


the wide spacing at the edge of the 
fillet comes against the edge of the 
next spiral, which will show similar 
spacing, thus forming very uneven 
spaces and hollows. in the clothing, 
which must interfere with the qual- 
ity of the carding. 

Fig. 6 shows a “two-rowed ribbed 
setting,” which gives a very satis- 
factory point distribution, but far 
technical reasons another rib is gen- 
erally preferred today. 

Fig. 7 shows the “three-rowed 
ribbed setting,” where again the 
points are very evenly distributed 
(although in theory. there is a little 
more space at the edges than in the 

two-ribbed twill setting). 


Gaffney, S. C.—Farmer Moore 


well-known planter living near 
Blacksburg, was in Gaffney exhibit- 
ing a counterpane which was wov- 
en before the Revolutionary War. 
Mr. Moore has inherited the coun- 
terpane straight through five gen- 
erations and there can be no doubt 
as to the authenticity of his claim. 

The counterpane was woven .of 
flax by Davy Falls, who had just 
come to America from Ireland and 
located near Kings Mountain, N. C. 
It is wonderfully well preserved, 
considering its age, and is free from 
holes, It shows no blemishes and 


the work is really beautiful.—Char- 
In prac- lotte Observer. 
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Evidence of Thrift. 


Last week we mentioned the fact 
that a cotton mill superintendent 
at Gastonia, N. C., had purchased, 
as an investment, a 180 acre farm 
near that city. This week will be 
found items to the effect that an 
overseer of weaving had purchased 
half interest in a 42 acre: tract of 
land near his mill and that a South 
Carolina cotton mill superintendent 
had purchased as an investment, a 
500 acre farm, paying $20,500 for 
same. 

These items are of more than 
passing interest because they show 
an element of thrift and saving 
which is not generally known, but 
which does exist among the super- 
intendents and overseers of the 
Southern mills. 

A short time ago a mill was look- 
ing for a superintendent who could 
invest a few thousand dollars and 
we were much surprised to. find 
such a large number who had sav- 
ed amounts running from $1,000 to 
$10,000 and in a few cases an even 
larger sum. 

Jt is also worthy of note that 
these men who have by imdustry 
and frugality saved the amounts are 
usually good business men, when it 
comes to investing their money and 
is rare for one of them to be pick- 
ed up a wildealt scheme. 


The Man Who Went Before. 


A short time ago a young man 
came to our office and spent quite 
a while talking about his work. He 
had recently secured his first posi- 
tion as an overseer and as he was 
working hard ‘te make good he told 
us much about his plans and his 
equipment. 

The one thing that impressed us 
most about that young man was the 
fact that during his entire conver- 
sation he never said one word that 
in any way reflected upon “the man 
who went before,” that is the man 
whose job he had taken. 

Now, we happened to know, as 
we have a way of knowing, that 
“the man who went before” him 
had not run the room as he should 
and had left it in an unusually bad 
shape, but the young man did not 
tell us about. ‘thal and we therefore 
stamped him as an unusual man 
and shall watch his career in the 
future with much interest. 

Many mill men when they take a 
new job seem to think that an és- 
sential part of their new duties is 
Lo say as much as possible about the 
poor work of “the man who went 
before” and to explain to everybody 
the bad condition oy the room or 


gould look upon 


mill at the time they took charge. 

They reason, that if they can 
make people believef/that the job 
was in bad shape wifen they began 
their work will be 
but we do not befieve that any man 
has ever gotta ahead by knocking 
“the man who went before.” 

Tf the job’ was in bad shape the 
mill management usually knows it 
and if the new man improves the 
quality of the work and cuts down 
expenses they will find it out with- 
out having to be told. 
A short time ago an overrseer, 
whom we will call Smith, sat by our 
desk and told us of the terrible con- 
dition of a job he had just taken 

and how badly the former overseer 
had negleeted his duties, 

It happened that just the day be- 
fore the man who had taken the 
job that Smith left, had sat in 
the same chair by our desk and told 
us ‘that Smith had left bis job in an 
awiul condition and that he could 
not understand how he held the job 
as long as he did. 

It is an old saying that “a new 
broom sweeps clean” and we know 
that a man who has been on a job 
a long time is Hable to get in a 
rut and neglect many httle things 
that should his attention 
whereas when he goes into a new 
job he is liable to see many things 
that he did net see on his own job. 

If the average overseer or super- 
intendent could go to is work 
about once per month with the 
feeling that it was a new job and 
himself as “the 
man who went before,” he would 
never allow himself to get in a rut 
and his room would gain thereby. 

The man who takes a new job 
ean often improve it and it is some- 
times the casé that he really finds 
it in bad shape, but knocking the 
other man will not help and no man 
ever gets ahead by it. 

Knocking may injure the reputa- 
tion of the other man while it bene- 
sthing and the 
greatest loser 


preciated more 


knocker, 
of two. AL“_, 

a only oecasion when a Man is 
reajy justified in showing up the 


“man when went before” is when. 
that man has deltberately and in- 


tentionally pul the job in bad shape. 
We can call by name three men 
now holding positions in Southern 
Hulls who changed gears or did oth- 
er such work before leaving a fob 
inerder to give trouble Lo their suc- 
cessor, but such cases, we aré glad 
Lo say, are very rare. Darky work 
of kind mentioned usually leaks ou! 


and sooner or later injures the man 
who did at. 


. Within the last twelve months a 


mill president who needed a super- 
intendent for a large mill came to 
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us to inquire confidentially, about a 
man whom he had almost decided to 
employ. The man did not get the 


job because we had to tell the 


president his prospective superin- 
tendent wpon leaving one mill 
spent half of a night changing 
speeder gears in order to injure his 
successor. 

The man who follows that kind of 
a man is justifiable in knocking and 
spreading the news broadcast, 
even then we doubt if the new man 
ever benefits thereby. 

Somehow the world does not ap- 


prove of the knocking of a compet- 


itor and “the man who went before” 
is looked upon as the competitor of 
the new man on the job. | 

If the room or mill as the case 
may be, is in bad shape it is best to 
spread the mantle of charity over 
the shortegmijngs and faults of the 
other me hile you spend your 


neday, you will be “the man 
went before” and your suc- 
r in looking at your work may 
have need of charity. 


Law is Specific. 


For several days Commissioner 
Watson of the Department of Agri- 
culture of South Oarolina, has. been 
receiving communications from tex-— 
tile plants dn various parts of the 
Stat®, asking whether or not, under 
the law relating to the hours of la- 
bor in textiles, the operatives could 
be worked extra time in order to se- 
cure certain holidays at the 
mas season, 

The law provides without any 
discretion being left to anyone that 
lost time to the extent of 60 hours 
in the course of a year may be 
made up by the mills, provided that 
time has been last “from accident or. 
other unavoidable cause.” It makes 
no provision whatever for the mak- 
ing up of any time that is purpose- 
ly lost. 


Would Buy From Mills Direct. 


From California the South Caro- 
ina department of agriculture, 
commerce and industries has re- 
ceived an inquiry for “hop twine” 
and the matter has been referred to 
managers of textile plants in the 
state which produce. such materiat. 

The inquiry was as follows: 

“We wish to purchase a car load 
of what we eall ‘hop twine.” This 
is a cotton twine, 4 ply, 12 ply, 16 
ply and 20 ply strengths being used. 
We have some of it put up in balls 
and’ some of if on reels. The reels 
contain in the neighborhood of 50 
pounds each. 


“We have been buying this ma- 
terial through California jobbers 
and are of the opinion that we 
could do better if we eould buy 
direct from a mill. If you are able 
to give us the name and address of 
any factory making this product 
we would appreciate it very much.” 
—Columpbia State. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


J. H. Russell of Gonecord, N. G., has R. M. Brown.has been promo'!ed 
accepted the position of roller cov- to second hand in carding at the 
erer at Cooleemee, N. C. Hanes Mill, Winston-Saleni, 8S. GC. 
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CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


R. H. Drake has resigned as sec- Ed. Hartsaw has been promoted 
retary and treasurer of the Georgia to second hand in spinning at ihe 
Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. Modena Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


R. P, Shephard has accepted the OD. C. Barnett, of Spartanburg, &. 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


_ EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, S. C. 


al 


SPINNING | 
FRAMES. 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


position of seeretary of the Geor- ©., is now fixing m the ecard room 
gia Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. at the Kankakee (TH.; Mills. 


a; Abernathy, president of the E. W. Webb has been promoted 
Wampum Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., to second hand in card room at the 
was a New York visitor bast week. Gleneoe Mill, Columbia, 8. C. 


E. Shaver has resigned as 
superintendent of the Huntsville 
Knitting Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


W. M. Wellman is now superin- 


| tendent of the Huntsville (Ala.) 
W. Oliver has resigned as su- KR. D. Putnam has resigned as sec- Knitting Co. 

of the South Texas ond hand in weaving at the Dar- 
Cotton Mills, Brenham, Texas. lington (8. C.) Mfg. Co. Claude P. Cain has resigned his 


| cae position in the office of the Excel- 
Thos. R. Aames has been elected . T. Fallin has resigned as over sior Knitting Mills, Union, S. C., to 
secretary of the Delgado Mills, Wil- seer of cloth room at Caraleigh accept one with a bank. 

mington, N. €. Mills, Raleigh, N. C., and moved to 


| Griffin, Ga. 
Robt. R. BeHamy thas been elected 
treasurer of the Delgado Mills, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


Jas. Hill has accepted ‘the posi- W .L. Stephens of Situcia, Ala. 
tion of slasher overseer at the has accepted the posilion of over= 
Gluck Mills, Anderson, 8. C. Frost :Torrance, secretary and seer of weaving at the Valley Creek 
; M. V. Talley has accepted thé po- treasurer of the Avon Mills, Gas- Mills, Selma, Ala. | 
sition of superintendent of the South en ae soe agg New York on 
Texas Cotton Mills, Brenham, Texas. a 


ond hand in carding at the Ghad- Avon Mills, Gastoniay N. C. 


k-Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, | 
been re-elected mayor of Newberry. Albert Simpson of Greensbaro, N. 


C., has aecepted the position .of 
Mil J. Rickson has resigned as roli- bookkeeper at the Aurora Mills, 
— er coverer at Cooleemee, N. C., to: Burlington, N. C. 
accept a position at Greensboro, 
J. L. Glark has resigned as seere- N. C. 


wee me Os J. €. Keller of -Concord, N. C.. has Mills, Newton, N. C., was in New 
aes accepted the position cf superin- York-on business last week. — 

G. B. Simmons has acrepted the tendent of the Johnston Mfg. | 
position of secretary of the Ro-¥- Gharlotte, N. C. Geo. W Smith has resigned as 


Robt Steel is now the pesi- Mill, Gastonia, N. C., to become 
Edward Gargle of Trion; Ga., has tion of second ‘hand in spinn.ng at Overseer of spinning at Hudson, 

returned to his former position at the. Union Cotton Mills, LaFayette, N. G, 

Lindale, Ga. Ga. EK. J. Willis has resigned as sup- 


ply clerk at the Newberry (S. C 
Chas, Stowe of Trion, Ge. has a- J 4, South of .\tlanta, has ac- Cotton Mills to accept a position in 
cepted a position with the Summer- cepted the position of overseer of the weaving department of the 
ville (Ga.) Cotton Malls. t the U ton Mills Pravin 
Ph nion <otton Mi Proximity Mills, Greensboro, N. «. 
John Lloyd has resigned as book- Ga | 
keeper at the Aurora Mills, Bur- = Cozart has resigned as eard- 
Hington, N. ¢. J. W. Kelly, superintnedent of er and spinner at the New Centurv 
Pelzer (8. C.) Mill No. 4 has pur- Cotton Mills, South Boston, Va. [5 
RM. Smith, of Golumbia, 8. G.,. chased as an investment a 520 acre become assistant superintendent of 
has become second hand in weaving farm near Williamston, 8. C., the the Longhurst Cotton Mills, Rovx- 
at the Darlington Mfg. Go. ice paid 500. boro, N. C. 


I. W. Garrett has resigned as pay- 
master at the Victor Mill, Greer, 8. 
Guy H. Harris has resigned as C. to become cashier of a bank at 
outside overseer at the Gluck Mills, Taylor's, 8S. C. | 
Anderson, 38. G., a position he has 
held for 10 years. 


W. A. Marley has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at Badson, N. C., 


Boyd Butler has accepted a posi- 


R. B. Knox, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Newton Mills and Glyde 


W .H. Conner has resigned as sec- to accept a similar pésilion at the 


second hand in ¢arding at the Mo- x 


G. W. Simmons has resigned as 
loom fixer at the Nantucket Mill, 
Spray, N. C., and accepted a similar 
position at the Dan River Mill, Dan- 
ville, Va. 


A. S. Farmer, president of the 
Gonneross Yarn Mills, Anderson, §. 
C., has been electea.a director of 
the American Automobile Assoc ia- 
tion. 


W. L. Phillips has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Pomo- 
na Mills, Greensboro, N. C., and ac- 
cepted a similar position at the 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


R. H .Williams has resigned his 
postion with the Monarch Mill, 
Union, 5. CG. and is now overseer of 
spinning at the Thriff Mfg. Go., 
Paw Creek, 


KR. L. Bailey has. resigned as 
loom fixer with the Erwin § Mill, 
Durham, N. C., and aecepted a po- 
sition with the Durham  Hesiery 
Mill of the same place. 


A. M. Cobb has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic at the Wampum Mill, 
Lincolnton, N. C., and accepted a 
similar position with the Thrift. 
Mfg. Co., Paw Creek, N. C. 


J. KE. Stubb has resigned his po- 
sition with the Gray Mill, Gastonia, 
N.:C., to become master mechanic 
at the Wampum Mill, Lineolnton, 
N.C. 


J. W. Wiliamson has resigned as 
secretary and treasurer of the Del- 
gado Mills, Wilmington, N. C., and 
will devote all of his time to the 
Bellwell Mills of the same place. 


C. L. Chandler overseer of weav- 


ing at the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N 


C., has in company with another 


man, purchased 42 acres of: land 
near the mill. 
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bleach and finish 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY ert 


Southern Agent: JAS. H.MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


VICTOR» MI LL -STARCH—The Weaver’ s Friend 


It boils thin— penetrates the 
breaking strength and carries the weight into | 


gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 


to the goods that you can | 
get from no other starch. 


~& trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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St Louis, Mo—The American 
Manufacturing Co. makers of 
will build an addition to 
their plant, costing $5,000. 


Central, S. C-—-The Issaqueena 
Mill has awarded the contract for 
additional spinning and = lapper 
machinery. 


Prattville, Ala. — The Prattville 
Ootton Mills closed down on Dec. 
6th, but i is expected that they 
will-start up again at an early date 
under new management. - 


Lowell, N. C.—The placing of the 
machinery in the new addition to 
the Peerless Mill is alinust coimplet- 
ed and it will be running at an early 
date. 


Whiteville, Tenn.—A hosiery mil! 


is contemplated here, and R. C, Ay- 


cock, of South Pittsburgh, 
reported to be interested 


Tenn., is 
in the 


movement. 


Mariposa, N. C.—John J. Ormand 
and C. A. Davis are now joint prop- 
rietors of the Mariposa Cotton Mills 
and will operate the mill on 20's 
single and ply yarns. 


Monroe, N. C—The Icemorlee 
Cotton Mill Company has moved its 
office from the north room in ‘the 
opera house building to its new 
building near the mill. The new 
office building is a good one and the 
office is splendidly fitted up and is 
an attractive, comfortable place. 


Newton, N. €.—The patented flat 
steel heddle has been purchased for 
the new weave room, now being 
built for the Newton Cotton Mills, 
amd orders for the loom-harness 
frame and heddle equipment have 
been placed with the Steel Heddle 
Mfg Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturers of the ‘same. 


Union, S. C.—-The annual stock- 
holders meeting of Monarch Mills 
was held last week. S. M. Milliken, 
F. J. Hale, and E, M. Green werer 
among the non-resident stockhold- 
ers who attended the meeting. The 
report of the treasurer, Emslie 
Nicholson, was highly gratifying to 
the stockholders. The large addi- 
tion to this mill is now nearing com- 
pletion. The usual semi-annual! 


‘dividend of 3 1-2 per cent was de- 


clared. 


Lockhart, S. C.—The annual me 
ing of the stockholders of Lockhgtrt 
Mills was held Saturday. Among 
present at this 
meeting were S. M. Milliken, Sr., 
and S. M. Milliken, Jr., Winchester, 
al lof New York and Montgomery 
and Jno. B. Cleveland of Spartan- 
burg. If there are to be any chang- 
es in the management the mill 
for the next year ,they have not as 
yet been made public. although it 
is said that Mr. John Barry, the 
manager of the company’s store has 
resigned his position. 
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Maretta, Ga-—In advertising its 
new seamless half hose, trademark- 
ed “Radium,” ‘the Marietta Knitting 
Co. emphasizes that it is “A Georgia 


.. Millen, Ga.—The mill superintend- 
ent who recently had an option on 
the Miller Cotton Mills, has decided 
not to take up the option and the 
pidnt-will remain idle, 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—The Cora 
Cotton Mills have placed an order 
with the Howard & Bullough Ma- 
chine Co. for an additional equip- 
ment of 1,000 spindles which will be 
installed at onee. No building will 
be required as the present buildings 
have space enough for the addition- 
al machinery. 


Ga.—The proposition 
relative to the Tennille Gotton Mills, 
recently mentioned, has been aban- 
doned. The stockholders 
agreed to the proposition of ‘the mill 
man who was interested, but the 
creditors were unwilling to do so, 
and the plant will remain idle. 


emopolis, Ala—The Demopolis 
Cotton Mills, recently incorporated 
with a capital of $30,000, have or- 
ganized with W. W. Brame presi- 
dent, Jas. 8. Bradbury manager. 
They will take over the Elmore Got- 
Lon Mills, making improvements to 

Greensboro, The Revolu- 
Cotten Mill, lately noted as to 
greatly enlarge their plant, will 
build and addition for about 40,000 
spindles and 1000 looms. This will 
more than double their present e¢a- 
pacity. Phe addition will be of 
brick and concrete construction, 
and the cost of the »uilding and 
machinery will be about $1,000,000. 


Anderson, 8. C.—The Equinox Mill 
Co., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $500,000, by W. H. 
Wellington, Horace 8. Sears, of Bos- 
ton, and others. It was mentioned 
last week that the Gox Mills would 
hereafter be known as the Equinox 
Mill, and the above is the corpora- 
tion which will operate it. They 
will build an addition two stories 
high, 80x66 feet, also a one-story ad- 
dition, 80x80 ‘feet. The plant, when 
put into operation again, will make 
duck, as noted. 


Brevard, N. €.—C. B. Skipper of 
Charlotte, N. C., has purehased half 
interest in the Brevard Cotton Mills 
and on Jan. ist, 1944, will become 
president. of the company.  Dhe 
Brevard Cotton Mills at present have 
4,100 spindles on 40-2 yarns, but an 
addition of 2,500 spindles will be 
made at once as the present building 
has room for that equipment. [t is 
also probable that the size of the 
plant will be doubled during the 
coming year. Mr. Skipper will re- 
side in Brevard and the office of the 
company will be moved from Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


/ | 
“Ashboro, N, C.—The properties of 
Worth Manufacturing company, in 


bankruptcy in this county, ‘were 
sold at auction on Tuesday.  Sev- 


eral mill men of prominence attend- 
ed the sales. This property includes 
a cotton manufacturing plant iat 
Worthyille and at Central Falls, and 
a good tract of land in Randleman, 
together with some outlying tracts. 
The mills at Central Falls and 
Worthville were bid off by Wiley L. 
Ward, of Ashboro, for $70,000, and 
the old Powhattan property af Ran- 
dieman by O. CG. Marsh for $5,200, 


Woodruff, S. G.—A-. fire of un- 
known origin which started in one 
of the cotton warehouses of the 
Woodruff Cotton Mills had when 
gotten under control, caused a loss 
estimated between $25,000 and $35,- 
000. Three hundred ‘and eighty- 


eight bales of cotton were totally. 


destroyed, while many more were 
considerably damaged. The ware- 
bouse was saved and. the blaze did 


‘not extend to any of the other 


buildings. 

The fire broke out about 1 o'clock 
Monday morning and continued un- 
til Tuesday afternoon, although in 
the meantime five streams of water 
had been playing on it. The ware- 
house contained 1.400 bales of eot- 
ton. Ht is thought that the loss is 
fully covered by insurance. 


Kansas City, Kan.—The Kansas 
Gity Cotton Mills CGo., whose plant 
at 17th street and Osage avenues was 
closed early in October, pending ef- 
forts on the part of the corporation 
to interest $50,000 additional capital, 
has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the. United States 
Court at Topeka. It is understood 
that attempts to interest additiona! 
capital will be eontinued. 

The mills, which were built over 
seven years ago ata cost of $300,- 


000, are owned by local capital. The 
J. Spencer Turner Go., New York, 


was the selling agent for the mill. 


Baltimore, Md.—Announcement is 
made here that-eommencing at once 
all of the local cotton duck mills 
save two will be run five days a 
week, The two mills. which will 
continue on full time are the Park 
and the Woodberry mills. There 
are about seven local mills of the 
International Cotton Mills Corpora- 
tion. 

Commenting on this announcemet, 
a local paper says: 

“Tt is stated that the reduction of 
working time to but: five days a 
week, the duration of which is not 
known; is due to a desire to avoid 
accucmulation of stocks. There are 
orders enough in hand, it is under- 
stood, to run all the local mills six 
days a week, but there is not now 
the same urgent demand. for quiek 
deliveries as has been prevalent un- 
til recentiv. Early this year there 
wa sa shortage of manufactured 
cotfon stuffs, but this has now been 
supplied and the demand for a time 
satiated.” 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Augusta, Ga—The Augusta Cot- 
ton Factory, on Twelfth street, suf- 
fered a loss of approximately $200 
as a result of a fire in the dust 
room of one of their buildings, al- 
though the toll might have been 
greater bad the flames spread to 
other parts of the building, where 


they would have had access to more 


valuable stock. 

The fire, which originated in the 
picker machinery, was discovered 
soon after it started and the fire 
department was notified. The dust 


room takes up the entire basement 


floor, where stock of only the most — 


inferior grade is kept, and this fact, 


together with the excellent work of 
the fire department in preventing 
the fire’s spreading to the upper 
floor, is responsible for the damage 
not being any greater. The loss is 
fully covered by insurance. 


Columbus, Ga.—At the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Columbus Man- 
ufacturing Company, held Saturday | 
at the offices of the Cotton Mill 
Company on North Highlands re- 
ports showed that the mill has had 
a most successful year. It was stat- 
ed after the meeting, that the usual 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent 
was declared. All the officers and 
directors were present except 
Rhodes Brown, of Columbus, and M. 
K. Green, of Massachusetts. 

The same officers and directors 
were re-elected, as follows: F. R. 
Gordon, of Columbus, president; 
Chas. H. Utley, of Boston, Mass.. 
treasurer; W. H. Dismukes, of Go- 
lumbus, secretary. Directors, Wil- 
lam K. Wellington, Charles H. Ut- 
ley, Harris $8. Sears of Boston; A. 
Minis, of Savannah; W. C. Bradley, 
Judge S. P. Gilbert, FE. P. Dismukes, 
BE. P, Owsley and F. D. Gordon, of 
Columbus. | 

The out-of-town stockholders 
were entertained as guests of the 
resident members of the firm = at 
dinner at the Muscogee Club, fol- 
lowing the business session. 


S$. C.—The Alice Mills, are 


said to be in bad financial shape 
and at a meeting of the stockholders 
of the mill has been called, and.a 
resolution will be voted upon to re- 
duce the capital stock of the. trill 
one-half. The following is the res- 
olution: 

“Whereas, an aduit of the boox«s 
of the Alice Mills has been c¢om- 
pleted by the American Audit com- 
pany and a careful estimate of the | 
value of the corporate assets. has 
been made, and since which audit 
there have appeared large ~ losses 
which were not shown on the books 
at the time, and 

“Whereas, it appears to the direc. 
tors that the Alice Mills has $241,- 
900.00 of common stock, and there 
has been an impairment caused bv 
loss in operation, depreciation of 
stock, organization and preliminary 
expenses, etc., of approximately 50 

‘That the paid-in common stock 
of this corporation should be reduc- 
ed from $241,900.00 to $120,950.00, as 


‘ 
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4, minimum and that the authoribed 
capital stock should be reduced 
trom. $500,000.00 to $379,050.00, as a 
minimum, 

“That the subscribed shares of the 
common stock should be reduced. to 
the extent of 50 per cent of the par 
calue thereof, and, to this end, that 
the owbstanding certificates for com- 
mon stock be callea un and that new 
certificates for the reduced capital 
stock be apportioned among the 
common stockholders according to 
their respective holdings, any frac- 
tional interest, to which any stock- 
holder may be entitled, to be shown 
upon said certificate. 

“Phat should any stockholder 
fail to surrender his certificate for 
conversion, such certificate shall, 
after such reduction, represent only 
the amount of stock in the reduced 
capital to which the holder is en- 
titled.” 


Anderson Mill Banquet. 


Last Tuesday night in the hall. of 
the Anderson (8. C.) Cotton Mill 
some eighty-odd men, comprising 


the overseers, second hands and 
section men of the mill, met for 


their first annual banquet. After a 


tempting repast had been served. 


several enthusiastic addresses were 
delivered ,touching all phases of the 
lif of the community. 

J. D. Hammett, president of the 


mills, delivered an address which 


commended the interest and sympa- 
thy of each man present. He em- 


phasized the importance of creating | 


a strong moral community atmos- 
phere, the importance of a strong 
community, loyalty to Sunday 
schools and churches. He urged 
the section men to look to the fu- 
ture and reminded his men of the 
fact that the management looked 
with favor upon those who zealously 
worked themselves toward the top. 

Following. President Hammett, J. 


M. Catheart, secretary of the mull, 


made a splendid talk in which the 
emphasized ‘the 
weekly pay roll over the fortnightly 
payroll now in forces. The men 
welcomed the announcement with 
enthusiasm that hereafter they 
would receive their wages each 
week, thus making it possible ‘to 
conduct their personal affairs on a 
strictly cash basis. 

W. P. Wright, spoke on “Proper 


Oiling and Beenficial Results to be — 


Obtaned Therefrom.” His remarks 
were practieal and well received. 

_ Following Master Mechanic 
Wright, W. C. Austin, overseer of 
this cloth room, read a splendidly 
prepared paper on, “How to Better 
Conditions in Our Village.” He gave 
many advance ideas and his re- 
marks were seriously applauded. J. 


P. Reed, shipping clerk, then ad- 
He called atten- 
tion to the fact that he was ‘the old- 
est operative both from point of 


dressed the men. 


age and service in the mill. He 
stated that he had worked in the 


Speaking of Humidifier 
Repairs 


We believe in making a thing to sell so that it 
doesn’t need much attention; but when that atten- 


tion is needed is will not be dreaded by compli- 
cated mechanism. 


THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


is made to wear—and easy to repair. I saw a green 
man who had never seen the Turbo system before 
get up on a step ladder, remove and replace a head 
in less than four minutes. 

Further, we do not make our money in repair 
parts. We can’t. There are too few needed. 


Get Turbofied—and satisfied. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Southern Office, Commercial Bldg, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Manager 


importance of a 


Carter, Ben 


there had been 


THE FELTON COMBER DUSTER 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH GOMPANY 
Manufacturers and Repairers, ATLANTA, GA. 


A two-row Brush of good, lively steak. Wire ae iiiateeatinn Not affected by Oil or Water, Will stand a lot of abuse. 


= chester Mills, Rock Hill, 


21 


Anderson Cotton "Mills for 23 years 
and had lost only seven days time 
during the entire period. 

Among others who made splendid 
talks were Overseers T. F. Hay, C. 
Achen, who has 
worked 16 years in the mill; F. L. 
Gampbell, M. P. Owens, Rev. E. N., 
Sanders and Superintendent Clark. 


Ginners Report. 


Washington, Dec. 8.—The sixth 
cotton ginning report of the Cen- 
sus Bureau for the season, issued at 
10 o'clock this morning, announced 
that 12,081,100 bales of cotton, count- 
ing round as half bales, of the 
growth of 1913 had been ginned prior 
to December 1, to which date dur- 
ing the past seven years the ginning 
averaged 83.2 per cent of the entire 
crop. Last year to December i 
ginned 
bales, or 87.9 per cent of the entire 


crop, in 1911 to that date, 12,816,- . 


807 bales, or 824 per cent, and in 
1908 to that date 11,008,661 bales, or 


| 844 per cent. 


Included in the ginnings were 85,- 
760 round bales, compared with 73,- 
030 round ‘bales last vear, 87.996 
round bales in 19141, 101,718 round 
bales in 1910, and 134,393 round 
bales im 1909. 

The number of sea island cotton 


tales included were 61,516, compar- 


ed with 51,275 bales in 1911, 77,591 
bales in 1909 and 68,396 bales in 
1908. 


Suppers Given at 


O. W. Whatley, overseer of weav- 
ing at the Union Cotton Mills, La- 
Fayette, Ga. gave a supper on the 
night before Thanksgiving to his 
second hands and loom fixers. This 
was followed on Thanksgiving night 


‘by Supt. C. B. Gunn, with a supper 


for the overseers. Both affairs were 


much enjoyed. 


Mills Give to Orphanages, 


The Fort Mill (S. Mfg. 
has donated 500 yards of mill end 
ginghams to the Ghurch Home Or- 
phanage at Yorkville, 8. C. 

J, R. Barron, of Man- 
C., has 
offered to furnish tick- 


ing for every bed in evéry orphan- 


age in South Carrolina. 


Possum Supper at Rock Hill. 


P. B. Parks, superintendent of the 
Aragon Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., re- 
cently gave a “possum” supper to 
his overseers, which was very much 
enjoyed. Those who were present 
besides Mr. Parks were: 8. J. Hunt- 
er, weaver; .E. W. Hopper, spinner: 
G. W. McKenzie, carder; L. D. Boyd, 
cloth room and L. B. Alley, master 
mechanic. 


11,854,541 


WILLIAM FIRTH, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY - 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL Southern Repret,, tive, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Dhe cotton goods market was 
steady last week, and prices were 
firm. Commission houses and sell- 
ing agents are not trying to force 
forward contracts at present. Buy- 
ers. are usually standing still and 
will likely remain sv until after the 
first of the year. Buyers in many 
cases are covered to some extent 
for the first three months of the 
caming year, but most of them wil! 
require considerable additional sup- 
plies. In the market for staple 
supplies of standard construction 
are not very plentiful. At the mar- 
ket prices, spot goods and those for 
nearby deliveries are scarce. The 
general opinion of both buyers and 
sellers seem to be thal now is the 


time to watch the market and wart . 


for developments. 

Southern manufacturers of print 
cloths and gray goods are in a bet- 
ter position than Eastern mills, be- 
ing sold ahead as a rule. Makers 
of heavy colored cotton goods are 
in good shape for forward orders 


with some of the large mills sold 


until next April on denims, che- 


viots and tickings. 


One of the features of the mar- 
ket was that the phices did not 
break to any extent in spite of the 
general quietness of the week 
Aside from a few goods, there was 
little variation in prices. Mills evi- 
dently do not believe it best to go 
ahead and take orders for goods af 
reduced prices. It is usualy quiet 
in the cotton goods market during 
December, and this year it is slight- 
ly quieter than usual. If demands 
for finished goods come 
converting trade, converters would 
get into the market for gray goods 
and there is every indication that 
the market would stiffen up. There 
are many who think that a good 
buying movement would raise prices 
considerably. 

The Fall River print cloth neat 
last week showed the heaviest sales 
that it has had for several weeks 
The activity on the part of the buy- 
ers was due principally to the quot- 
ing of reduced prices. The total 
number of sales was estimated al 


150,000 pieces. 


Prices were lower last week than 
for any similar period for some 
time. In some Cases, concessons of 
an eighth of acent were made on 
certain styles ef narrow goods. The 
mills seemed anxious to move their 
narrow printer’s styles an eighth af 
a cent below the prices of the pre- 
vious week. Only a few styles held 
firm on price. Some medium wide 
and standard wide goods were sliad- 
ed where fair sized orders were 
placed. 

The call for goods was very Light 
during the first days of the week. 
and trading continued extremely 
dull. On Thursday the market 


showed much more activity and to- 


ward the latter part of the week, 
business picked up Considerably 
The improvement, coming after it 
had become certain that there 
would be no further labor trouble, 


into the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Cotton Goods Report | 


confidence in its permanency. 
Prices in New York were a sfol- 

lows: 

Print ¢lth, 28-in., sid 3 7-8 — 


28-ineh, 64x60s.... 3 3-4 — 

4~yard, 80x80s .... 7 1-8 7 1-4 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 

oo in, 5 1-2 5 5-8 
Brown drills, std... 
Sheetings, So. — 

7 1-2 7 3-4 
 4-yard,. 56x60s.... 6 3-8 — 

4~yard 48x48s .... 6 1-4 — 

4 1-2-yard: 44x44s.. 3-8 —5 1-2 

o-yard 48x52s . 5 1-2 
Denims, 9-ounce . pe 4-2 17 
Stark, 8-072. duck. 44 — 
Hartford, 11-o0z., 40- 

Ticking, 8-ounce ....14 — 
Standard, fancy pm 
Standard, ging’ms 6 1-2 

Fine dress ging...... es 


Kid finished camb 4 3-4 oe 


—9 3-4 


Thursday, December 11, 1943. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Weekly Visible Supply of American 


Cotton. 
December 5, 1913........:.4,222,595 
Last week 
Same date last year........ 4,811,834 


Weekly Cotton Statistics. 


New York, Dee. 5.—The following 
statistics on the movement of cot- 
ton for the week ending Friday, De- 
cember 
New York’ Cotton Exehange: 

WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 


Overland to mills and 
Southern mill- takings 
105,000 
Gain of stock at interior — 


Brought in sight forweek 578,317 
TOTAL CROP MOVEMENT. 


Port. recipis 
Overland to mills 

Southern mill _ takings 

Stock at interior towns in 

excess of Sept. 1......... 671,329 


Brought in sight for season 7,758,231 
4,300 bales deducted from recepts 
for season. 


When a traveling street fair re- 
cently left Albany, Ga. a local 
merchant was left with a supply 
of confetti on his hands. As the 
fair was “playing” a near-by town, 
he thought of a friend who was in- 
terested in one of the concessions 
and sent him the following tele- 
gram: 

“Shipping you today one hundred 
pounds confetti to sell at fair.” 

In a day or two he had a reply. 

‘Stuff here,” read the telegram, 
‘How do you cook it?”—Ex. 


“How do you tell bad 
querried the young housewife, 

Said the fresh grocery clerk: 
I had anything to tell a bad egg, 
I'd break it gently.”—Advanee Ad- 


gave the manufacturers greater vocate. 


5, were compiled by the | 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 

desiring to enter this field. aS 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


Can you run a comb-box six to eight weeks 
on one filling of oil P 
If not there’s one reason for using 


OIL 


orrict 


UNITED STATES 


Can you positively say that your card clothing, 


floors and drawing cans are not oil spattered P 


If not there’s another reason for using NON- 


FLUID OIL. 


Write today for our booklet on Textile 
Lubrication. Address Dept. H. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK 


eggs?” 
“Tf 


BOSSON LANE 
Manufacturing Chemists 


| Specialties for the Textile Trade 


Works and Office ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Last week was 
not a very active one in the yarn 
market, though deliveries on old 


contracts were good. There is a 
conservative spirit among the man- 
ufacturers and not many of them 
are willing to take the chances of 
buying yarns for deliveries very far 
ahead. 

Manufacturers who make carded 
yarn hosiery are not buying freely 
at present, as most of them are cov- 


ered on all orders now on their | 
Manufacturers of cheap and - 


pooks.- 
medium grades of hosiery are said 
10 be well sold until spring. Sales 
of Southern spun 14s were reported 


at 23 to 24 cents, 16 sold for 23 1-4 * 


cents to 24, 
25 1-2 cents. 

‘CGombed yarns continued quiet 
during the week, and the demand 
for them was chiefly for single ply 
yarns. Prices were very irregular 
and buyers who insted on having 
yarns from certain mills had to pay 
the price, 

Sales of 12s to 16s Southern frame 
spun combed peeler. were made on 
the basis of 26 1-2 cents for 10s. 
Sales of 18s were made for 29 to 
30 cents, 26s sold for 32 to 33 cents; 
sales of 40-2 combed peeler on 
cones of which there seems to be a 
plentiful supply in the market, 
were made for 38 to 39 1-2 cents: 


248 sold for 25 and 


36-2 sold for 37 cents; 50-2 sold for Sc 


45 cents and 60-2 for 53 cents. 
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Carpete and Upholstery Yarn in Dealers.in Mill Stocks and other 


Skeins: 
8-3-4 hard twist .... 19 1-2— - 


Southern Single Warps: 


Southern Two-Ply Warps: 


24 —24 1-2 
25 1-2— 


Spinners have been showing a 9g, 
tendency to make concessions 4, .. 
though their prices are still above 49, |... 99 4_9 
the opinion of many that some spin- ee 93 4-9 
ners are in need of business for the 1s oy oe 
latter part of this month and will 4.9. 
make every effort to secure it. It 
are not quite as independent gen-- 26s 1-2 
erally as they are on one or more Eas Ae 2g > 
numbers, As an evidence of tis, “" 
several spinners have been known, ae 
after refusing to consider prices Two-Ply Carded reeler in Skeins 
offered them, to come back and 20s ny 26 + 
grant the concessions to get the 
business. 

ay . 27 4-2—28 
Southern Single Skeins. 28 4-229 

24 —- Single Combed Peeler Skeins 

44 —41 1-2 

99 1-223 Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins 


Spartanburg, S. 


C, 


BROKERS 


Southern Securities 


A. M. Law & Co. 


South Carolina and Georgia Mill 


Stocks. 


Orangebur; Mfg. Go., 8. 


Bid Asked ATista 


Abbeville Cot. M. S. .-- 100 
Min. Co. 5. C, .. 
Amer. Spinning Co.,8.C. 154 
Anderson C.M.8.C., pf 90 ... 
Mills 5S. C. .. ... 
Aragon Mills,8.C..... ... 65 
Arkwright Mills, 8. C... 400 4103 
Augusta Factory,Ga.... 35 ... 
Avondale Mills, Ala. .. 41415 120 
Belton Cot. Mills, 8. €... 100 ... 
Calhoun Mills, 8. GC. .. 85 
Capital Cot. Mills, S.C. ... 8 
Chiquola, 8. C., com..... 105 445 
Clifton Mig: Co. 8. C... i101 ... 
Clifton Mfg. Go. 8. C., pf 100 ... 
Clifton Cot. Mills, S. C. 125 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., 
Columbus Mfg. Go., Ga. 92% BS 
Cox Mfg. Co. 8. C. .... . 400 
D. E. inverse: Co., 85 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala. aS 100 
Mig. Go., 8. 

C, 
Eagle & Phenix Mill, Ga. 80 90 
Mill, B.C. .. 40... 
Enoree Mfg. Go. 8. C... 25 50 
Enoree Mfg. Co. 8. C., pf 100 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga. 65 70 
Exposition Mill, Ga... .. ... 150 
Fairfield Mills, C. ... 70 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. 8. C... 62% .. 
Gainesville C.M.€o.,c’m ... 75 
Glennwood Mills, 8. G.. ... 444 
Glenn-Lowry Co., 

S. 101 
GlennLowey. Co., 

preferred ....... 86 
Gite: Mite 6.6: ... 
Granby Cot. Mills, 8. CG. ... 
Granby C..M., S. C., 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. S. 

C. 140 145 
Grende} “Mill, . 4100 
Hamrick Mills, §. C, 3 
Hartsville C M. C.N 170 ... 
Inman Mills, 8. C. cee 105 
Inman Milis, 8. €., pfd. 100 
Jackson Mills, 8. C. 90 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., 

80 86 
C. Mills, 130 
Lancaster C. M.,8.C. pf 97 ... 
Langley Mfg. Co., 8. C. 70 75 
Laurens Mill, 8: G; 48 
Limestone Mill, 8. CG... 125 133 
Lockhart . 
Marlboro Mills, 8. 
Mills Mfg, Co., 8. 
Mollohon Mfg. Go., S.C. ... 90 

Monaghan Mills, 8, G.,...... 
Newberry C. Mills, 8. 435 140 
Ninety-Six. Mills, 8. C.... 135 

Norris ©, Mills, 8. C... 102 


Richland C. M., C., pf 


Warren Mfg. Co., pfd... 100 ... 
Watts Mill, 8. C......... 
Williamston Mill, 8.C... ... @7 
Woodruff C. Mills, 8. C. 8... 


15 


F.C. Abbott &C 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks 
N. C, State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 


road Stock and Other High 
Grade Securities 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 
Bid. Asked 


Arlington.. 
Cannon .. .. 151 

Cabarrus .. . 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd. 100 


Chadwick-Hoskins, com: ... 865 


Chronicle .. - 
Cliffside . 190 195 
Bard. N.C... .. 115 124 
Erwin, com .. 
Erwin, pfd .. 
Gibson .. 
Henrietta. . 
Highland Park . 
Imperial. . 


Loray Mills, pfd.. 
Lowell .. :. 


Majestic . 
Patterson .. 
Mills 

Washington Mills, 
Wiscassett .. 135 
Olympia Mills, S. C., 
Parker Cotton Mills, 
guaranteed .. .. .. 100 100&int 

16: 
Orr Cotton Mills ...... 92% 
Ottaray Mills, C. .. 
Oconee Mills, common. . 4100 
Oconee Mills, ae 100 & in. 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., S.C... ... 4104 

Pacalet Mfg. Co., pfd.. 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., §. C... 
Pickens C. Mills, 8. GC. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., S.C. 
Poe F. W.) Mfg. Co., 8. 

C, 


Roanoke Mills, 
Saxon: Mill, 8. C.......... 
Sibley Mfg. Co. Ga. .. .... 64 


Tucapau Mill, 8. C. .. 230 ... 
Toxaway Mills, §. CC... ... 7 
Union-Buffalo, ist pfd. 3 #0 

Union-Buffalo Mills, 8. 
.:.°. 
Victor Mfg. Co., 8. C.. BED: 


Ware Shoais Mfg. Co., 8. 


Warren Mfg. Co. 8 & 


Woodside C. Mills, 8. C. ... 


‘ 
’ 
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tendent of the Laneaster (S. C 
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| Personal Items 


W. J. Branch of Cordova, 


N. 
has accepted a position with the 


Ghadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N. 
Geo. Grice has resigned as over- 


seer of spinning at the Modena Mills, 
ureensboro, N. C. 


L. J. Brown, of Kannapolis, N. 
G., has accepted the position of 


overseer of spinning at the Pomona 


Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


Walter Hamilton of the Highland 
Park Mills, Charlotte, N. C. has ac- 
cepted the posilion of overseer of 
carding at the Johnston Mill of the 
same place. 


J. I. Westervelt, president of the 
Carolina and Bradon Mills, Green- 
ville, 8: C. was in New York on 
business last week. 


C. BE. Sharp has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
earding at the Pomona Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. GC. 


Gaillard has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
at the Courtenay Mfg, Co.., 
Newry, 8. C. 


W. H. Morgan has resigned his 
position with the Walhalla (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills and accepted one with 
the Gourtenay Mfg. Co., Newry, 8. C. 


J. H. MeDowell, formerly super- 
intendent of the. Sanders Spinning 
Go., Bessemer City; N. €., has ac- 
eepted a similar position at. the 
Wadesboro (N. €C.) Cotton Mills. 


W. A. Hewitt, manager of the 
Greensboro (N. CC.) Supply Co., un- 


derwent an operation for appendici-— 


tis last week, but is improving rap- 
idly. | 


Frank M. Burke has resigned as 


second hand in carding at the Home 


Cotton Mill, St. Louis, Mo., and is 
now grinding cards at the Newnan 
(Ga.) Mills. 


C. B. Skipper, formerly superin- 
ton Mills, has purchased a half in- 
terest in the Brevard (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, and will become president of 
that compny. 


J. J, Queen has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Johnston 
Mill, Charlotte, N. 
his former position as second hand 
in carding at the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


Gun Explodes, Killing Boy. 


James Daniels, the 15-year-old 


_ son of W. D. Daniels, an operative 


in the Marlboro Mill, MeColl, 8S. C., 


was killed Wednesday afternoon by © 


the explosion of a gun. James and 
another boy were walking along the 
railroad near the suburbs of McOoll, 
when James began using the loaded 
gun for a walking stick.’ The other 
lad cautioned him, but he continu- 
ed to “chug” the gun up and down. 
Suddenly there was an explosion, 
and nearly the whole top of the un- 
fortunate lad’s head was blown off. 


SOUTHERN 
Anderson Child Burned to Death. 


Addie May, the 
daughter of Mrs. Emma Brown of 
the Orr Mill village, Anderson, 8, C.., 
died from injuries reeeived when 
her dress caught fire from an open 
fireplace. The child’s mother was 
working in the mill, at the time and 


the child was at the home of a 
neighbor, playing with some little 
friends. 


Myster Supper at Piedmont. 


The semi-annual mill men’s yos- 
ter supper at Piedmont, 8. C.. was 
served at the Y. W. C. A. building 
Friday evening. The evening was 


very pleasantly spent. Before and 
after the supper ho excellent 
music was rendered by the Pied- 


mont orchestra, with Miss Arm- 
strong at the piano, and by a Vice- 
trola talking machine, furnished by 
W. E. Beattie. Mr. Beattie also 
entertained the audience with one 
of his favorite humorous selections, 
from a noted Southern author. The 
ladies of the Y. W.. A. served 
the supper. in excellent style. 


TEXTILE 


five-year-old 


BULLETIN 
Charge False Pretenses. 


Charged with obtaining and pro- 
curing goods and merchandise by 
false pretenses Adger Greer, alias 
Grover Smith, white, is in jail at 
on a warant sworn out by a rep- 
resentative of the Gordon Mercan- 
tile company, . at Woodside mill, 
from whom, it is alleged, the 
were obtained. 


Leroy Married. 


Leroy Springs, of Lancaster, 8. C., 


one of the best known cotton mill 


men and capitalists of the South, 
was married Nov. 27th to Mrs. Lena 
Jones Wade of Pulaski, Tenn. 

Col, Springs went to Pulaski for 
the wedding in the private car of 
Vice President Culp of the South- 
ern railway, accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs: John. Seott and Alva 
Springs, 
hams, J. N. Witherspoon, E. 
Wylie and Elliott W. Springs, of 
Lancaster; €. J. Shannon, Jr., of 
Camden, S. €.: John T. Stevens, of 
Kershaw, and R. Austin Springs, of 
New York. 


MILL and MACHINE BRIJSHES 


REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
CHARLES A. O’NEIL, Agt. and Mgr. 


of Charlotte; T.. Y¥.. Wil- 


+} Cote: 


to return to | 


Established 1834 


Loom Reeds of all kinds. 
and Slasher Combs. 


1226 North Main Street, - - 


The J. A. Gowdey Reed & Harness Mfg. Co. 


JAS. WILSON, President and Treasurer 


Also Leice, Leno and Tapeing Reeds, Warping 
Prompt deliveries. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Incorporated 1900 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER MAKERS IN THE SOUTH 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, Vice-Pres. and Sec’ 
THE FIRST AND ORIGINAL 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER C0. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

The Responsible Concern of Good Reputation 
OVERHAULERS, REPAIRERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 

WE SELL TWISTER AND DOUBLE OR SINGLE SPINNING RINGS 
WE ALIGN AND LEVEL SHAFTING WITH A KINKEAD OUTFIT 


TO WHOM IT MAY GONCERN—We have no branches, nor are we connected with any other Company 


wires are in use. 


time, a most economical! Size. 


formula. 


CAMERON MacRAE 


“YORKSHIRE GUM 


SOLUBLE GUM to be used in Warp Sizing. 
A especially valuable as a binder, as it combines 

readily with any starches and holds the Size wel! 
on the yarn. We recommend this Gum especially where 
Besides making a smooth, pliable warp, users of 
Yorkshire Gum will find the threads split readily, and “break backs’ 
are eliminated. While giving the very best results, it is, at the same 


It also prevents foaming in the box. 
Should use Raw Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition, 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
100 William Street, 
Southern Sales Agent 


It is 


Write. for 


New York 


playing, 


CHARLOT IE, N. C. 


| will recover, 


Thursday, December 11, 1913. 
W. Y. Harrison Not Dead. 


The following letter 
planatory 
Albany Cotton Mills, 
Albany, Ga. 
Dec. ist, 1913. 
Southern Textile Buletin, 
| Charlotte, N. C, 


Gentlemen: I note in a recent is- 
sue of the Bulletin that you have 
been informed that I was dead. “Not — 
so yet” and would be very glad if — 
you would correct this error. 

It is true I have been very sick — 
with chills and fever and am some-_ 
what under the weather yet, and | 
beg to advise my good friends that — 
have been misinformed that if I ean — 
get rid of malaria that I have con- 
tracted since coming to South Geor- - 
gia, I will be as active in the mill 


is self-ex- 


business as ever, 


I am very sorry that my good 
friends have been so misinformed 
No doubt some have mourned the 
loss in vain. | 

Yours very truly, _ 
W. Y. Harrison. 


We are sorry that we made the 
error but am exceedingly glad that. 
Mr. Harrison is still in the land of 
the living. We knew that he had 
been very ill and the information 
that he bad “cashed in” came to us 
from what we considered a reliable 
source, 

Anyhow ‘he had the unusual ex- 
perience of reading his own obitu- 
ary.——Editor. 


1,500 Christmas Turkeys, 


News comes from Greensboro, N. 


C., that Caesar Gone will purchase 


1,500 turkeys for the Christmas din- 
ners of the operatives of the Prox- 


imity, Revolution and White Oak 
Mills. | 
Mr. Cone has specified that the. 


turkeys must. be purchased . from 
North Carolina farrmers as ‘he be- 
lieves in spending his money at 
home. 
Few men take as much interest 
in their employees as Mr. Gone and 
the giving of turkeys for their 
Ohristmas ‘table is one of his many 
generosities. | 


W. S. Gray Dead. 


After an illness of six weeks from 


diabetes and weakness of the heart 


W.8 of Woodruff, president of 
the Ww. 8 Gray Cotton Mills, presi- 
dent of the People’s Bank and head _ 
of a large mereantile establishment . 
in Woodruff, S.C. died Dee. 3d. 
was 62 years old and had been very 
prominent in his section of’ South 
yarolina. 


Lancaster Lad Hurt. 


Theodore Barton, a little lad. of 
the Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mill, 
sustained serious injuries recently, 
when he fell from a tree, which he 
had climbed, upon a picket fenee. 
one of the sharp palings of which 
stuck in his left side and held him 
fast. The tittle. felow. was. taken 
from the fence by his several small 
companions with whom he had been 
and was carried to his 
father’s home nearby, where medi- 
cal attention was given to him. He 
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Want Advertisements. 
If you are needing men for any 


position or have second hand ma- 


chinery, ete., to sell, the want col- 
umns Of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills. 


Employment Bureau. 


The first of the year is usually the 
time for many changes among su- 
perintendents and overseers and 
knowing that fact may men are 
joining our employment bureau. 

While we do not guarantee to se- 


cure a position for anvone we do > 
give good service and have located 


a large number of men during the 
past. twelve months. 3 

It costs $1.00 to be a member of 
the bureau for 3 months and there 
is no Other charge unless a posi- 
tion is secured in’ which case a 
reasonable fee is charged. 


WANT position. as superintendent 
or overseer carding or carder and 
spinner. Good references both as 
to character and ability Address 
No. 520. 


WANT position as overseer carding 


at not less than $8.00 per day. 
Can give good references and can 


change on week’s notice. Address 


No. 5214. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
spinning mill by practical man 
with 22 years experience in spin- 
ning. Am at present spinner in 
50,000 spindle plant. Have been 
with present employers for eight 
years. Address No. 522. 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $1,500. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, 
but prefer a more modern mill. 


Can furnish the best of refer- | 


ences. Address No. 523. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing at not less than $2.50 per day. 
Have had long experience and 
can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 524. 


WANT position as overseer weav- 
ing. I am an overseer of long ex- 
perience on different classes of 
goods, both plain and fancies. Can 
dress No. 525. | 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner, or both, or superintendent of 
small mill, Have had 15 years’ 
eXperience as practical mill man. 
Address No. 526. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as master me- 
chanic. Have had long experi- 
ence. Now employed and giving 
salisfaction but want larger job. 
Address No. 528. 


WANT position as.overseer of weav- | 


ing. 23 years experience. Good 
references. Now employed. Have 
run large room. Age 45. Prefer 
roum with Draper looms. Ad- 
dress No. 529. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning or winding at not less 
than $2.50 per day. i7 years ex- 
perience. Have also taken textile 
course. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address No. 530. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 


ner or both Am practical mill 
man of long experience and can 
furnish as reference present and 
former employers. Address No. 
539, 


WANT position as master mechanic 
Have had wide experience with 


cotton mill plants and general re- | 


pair work. Have first class engi- 
neer license. Am strictly sober 
and attend to business. Address 
No. 540. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill or superinten- 
dent of small mill. Have had long 
experience and can furnish good 
references. Address No. 541. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long experi- 
ence on both white and colored 
work and can furnish first-class 
references. Address No. 542. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or carder and spin- 


ner. Have had long experience ~ 


and can furnish good references. 
Would like to correspond with 
mill needing first-class man. Ad- 
dress No. 531. 


WANT position as overseer of 
earding at not less than $3.00. 
Have held present job 2 years 
and am giving satisfaction, but 
prefer to change. Good refer- 
ences from present and former 
employers. Address No. 532. 


WANT position as overseer of dye- . 


ing. Have had 23 years’ experi- 
ence on warp and raw stock dye- 
ing. 4 years’ experience sizing 
‘warps. Have three hands  be- 
sides myself. Address No. 533. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of 5,000 or 10,000-spindle yarn mill 
or carder and spinner in large 

mill. Gan furnish best of refer- 
ences. Age 35. Have been with 
present mill 6 years. Address No. 
534. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner, or both, in a small mill. 
Have 10 years experience as over- 
seer of carding and spinning. 
Married. Strictly sober. Now 
employed. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 535. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling, warping and 
twisting. Have 15 years experi- 
ence. Middle aged. Married. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 536. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning. 4 years expe- 
rience in ¢ard room. 13 years as 
overseer spinning. Good reason 
for wanting to change. Good ref- 
erences. Address 537. ~ 


- WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing or carding and spinning in 
small mill. §. C. or N. C. prefer- 
red. 15 years experience. Age 
44. Now employed: Would ac- 
cept $3 per day. Address No. 527. 


WANT position as. superintendent. 
Have had many years experience 
and can furnish first-class refer- 
ences from former employers. So- 
ber, reliable and good manager of 
help. Address No. 538. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 

ning or weaving at not less than 

$3.00 per day. Can furnish best 
of references for either place. 

Prefer North or South Carolina. 

Address No. 543. 

WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. 31 years old. Married. Good 
habits and a hustler for produc- 
tion. Only reason for wanting to 
change is larger ‘job. Can give 
good references. Address No. 544. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. 14 years’ experience as fixer 
and overseer. Age 32. Strictly 
sober. I. C. S. graduate. Fine ref- 
erences. Address No. 545. 


WANT position as superintendent 
in small mill or carder in large 
mill. Qan give A references. 
Age 39. 25 years mill experience. 
Held last job for six years. Ad- 
dress No. 546. : 


WANT position as traveling repre- 
sentative for a mill supply house 
or for a line of textile books or 
journals. Have good experience 
and ¢an furnish good references. 
Address No. 547. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner on either white or colored 
work, either coarse or fine. Have 
experience on warping, twisting, 
etc. 12 years as overseer. Good 
references. Address No. 548. 


WANT positiou as overseer of card- 
ning. Have had long experience 
on both coarse and fine work. Can 


furnish satisfactory references. * 


Address No. 549. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding in small mill or second 
hand in a large mill. Am now 
employed but prefer to change. 
Good references. Address No, 
550. 
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| Suite 34.N.U. Bldg. Washington, 


PATENTS 


Trade marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. | 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service — 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ing. Held last job three years 
and gave satisfaction. Can fur- 
nish satisfactory 1eferences. Ad- 
dress No. 551. 


WANT position as superin- . 


tendent, assistant or overseer of 
weaving by a Northern man. 40° 
years of age. Married, moral 
and strictly temperate. 28 years 
experience on nearly all grades 
of cotton goods—plain or fan- 
cies, white or colored. Good 
spinner. Expert weaver, and 
textile graduate. 3 years. in 
present position. Salary no ob- 
ject the first year. Three work- 
ers in family. Best of refer- 
ences, Address No. 552. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
‘Now employed and. giving satis- 
faction, but desire larger mill. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 553. 


WANTED position as carder, spin- 
ner or superintendent. 20 years 
practical experience as overseer 
and superintendent. Can change 
on short notice. Good references. 
Address No, 554. 


WANT position as master me- 
chanic. Have had 30 years’ expe- 
rience as engineer and master 

mechanic. Would like to corre- 
spond with mill in need of such 
a man. Address No. 555. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Prefer print goods. Believe 
in looking out for production, 
quantity and quality at 
cost. Have family. Present em- 
ployers as references. Address 
No. 556. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill. Now employed 
as spinner and assistant superin- 
tendent and giving satisfaction. 
Good ‘references. Address No. 557. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding in large 
mill. Experienced on both white 
and colored goods. Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 558. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either yarn or weave mill. Have 
had long experience. Held pres- 
ent job three years. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 559. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed but want larg- 
er room. Have good experience 
in first-class mills and can furn- 
— good references. Address No. 
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(Continued from last page) 


WANT position as superintendent or 
superintendent and manager of 
either yarn or cloth mill. Am ex- 
perienced on hosiery yarns. Com- 
petent. and reliable. Can invest 
some capital in good proposition. 
Address No..561. 


WANT posilion as overseer-of weav- 

ing. Now employed but want larger 

Have had experience on 

many lines of goods and can give 
satisfaction. Good reference. Ad- 
dress No. 562. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or winding and spooling and 
slashing. 15 years experience. 
Now employed. Can give good 
references. Addiess No, 563. 

WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had long experience on 
both white and colored goods and 

ean furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 564. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Have been overseer at 
present mill since it started and 
have given satisfaction but want 
larger job. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 565. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long ex- 
perience especially on colored 
goods and can give satisfaction, 
Good references. Address No. 
566. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth’ 


room or finishing. Age 36. Strict- 
ly temperate. Have had 10 years 
_ experience finishing ginghams and 
dress goods. References will be 
furnished. Address No. 567, 


WANT position as superintnedent. 


am now employed but am not sat- 
isfied with location. Can furnish 
firrst-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 
568. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction but prefer to change 
Gan furnish best of references. 
Have had long experience. Ad- 
dress No. 569. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Have had 
long experience including that of 
machinery erection. Can furnish 
good references from former em- 
ployers. Address No. 570. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 

room. Now second hand in ¢loth 
room running 80 to 100 styles. 
Good manager. Age 25. Strictly 
sober. Best of references. . Ad-. 
dress No. 571. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carder and spinner. Would 
take place as second hand in large 
mill. 44 years experience as 
overseer. Good habits, age 34. 
married. 


reférences. Address No. 573. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
23 years; reference. Strictly 
sober. Good references from pres- 
ent and former employees. 
family of spinners 


Address No. 574. 


SOUTHERN 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Am experienced on both 
eoarse and fine numbers, ‘white 
and colored. Prefer Georgia or 
Seuth Carolina. Sober. Good 
manager of help. Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 575. 


Gan furnish best of 


Have med. 
and doffers. 
Have seldom: changed position. 


WANT position as superintendent | 


or overseer of carding. Have had 
long experience and am rated as 
first-class carder. Will be glad to 
furnish references from former 
employers. Address No. 576. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, winding and twisting. 20 
years experience in mill. 7 years 
overseer. 2 years assistant super- 
intendent. Sober. Good manager 
of help. Now employed. Good 
reference, Address No. 577. 


WANT position as carder or carder . 


and spinnerp Now employed but 
desire to make a change i 
on account of tocation of mill. 
Can furnish first-class references 
both as to character and ability. 
Address No. 578. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning. Have long practi- 
cal experience and can give good 
references. Can change on short 
notice. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 579, 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
Prefer Draper jub, but ex-. 


ing. 
perienced en box looms and dob- 
bies. Have run large rooms and 
always given satisfaction. Good 
references. Address No. 580. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
eard room or assistant superin- 
tendent. Now employed as super- 
intendent of small mill but would 
ehange for larger job. Long ex- 
perience and good references. 
Address No. . 581. 


WANT position as superintnedent of 
small mill or assistant superin- 
tendent of large mill or weaver 
and designer. Long experienced 
on both white and colored, plain 
or fancy goods. Fine references. 
Address No. 582. 7 


WANT position ag overseer of card- 
ing in good mill in N, C., &.-C., or 
Ga., at not less than $3.00 per 
day. Age 38. Married. Best of 
references from present and for- 
mer employers. Can change on 
1 Odays notice. Address No. 583. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
given entire satisfaction. Reason 


for changing is for better salary. 


Age 45. Married. Member of 
church. Strietly sober. Exper- 
ience has been from ground up, 
on both white and colored work. 
Address No, 584, 


Rags a Substitute For Cotton Waste. 


In many industrial plants in Ger- 
square pieces of cloth are 
supplied the workmen instead of 
cotton waste for cleaning purposes. 
These so-called rags are about 20 
by 20 inches and cut from cloth 40 
by 40 inches, with three sides hem- 
This cloth is of soft vellum 
or bag stuff and in some cases the 
firm’s name is interwoven. 

It is customary to furnish each 
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STAT EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE. THAT MOMEY CAN BUY 


3ED RING: 
UTINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


workman with three rags 80 that 
when one becomes dirty he may ex- 
change it for a clean ore, 
enabling him to keep a supply al- 
ways on hand. ‘This is an advan- 
tage over the cotton-waste system. 
‘Proughout Germdny there are 
establishments that make a busi- 
ness of supplying and cleaning 
these rags. | 

A firm buying 6,000 rags would 
expend $171 for cleaning 3,000 of 
them monthly (or 
the cost of the 6,000 rags at 24 pfen- 
nings each would be $343, and 6 


per cent interest on the investment 
making a tio-. 
inchiding cleaning, of 
If using cotton waste instead | 
this same firm would need © 


would amount to $214, 
tal outlay, 
$535. 
of eloth, 
7,937 pounds per annum, which 
would cost $600. There is, there- 
fore, a net saving of $65 in favor of 
the cloths with the additional ad- 
vantage. of having 6,000 rags on 
hand at the end of the year.—Con- 
sular Reports. 


Boy Missing. 


Ren Barnett of the Piedmont 
Mills, Piedmont, S. C., is much wor- 
ried over the recent disappearance 
of his son, Brandas Barnett. 

If any one has knowledge of the 


boy's present location they will con- 


fer a favor by writing to Ben Bar- 
nett, Piedmont, S. C. 


Cotton Chats. 


In the last edition of Cotton Unats 
the Draper Company of Hopedale, 
Mass., says: “Our Southern Supply 
Department established about eigh! 
years ago in Athlanta, Georgia, has 
proved of value te our customers 
in the South. Beginning with a 
small line of Northrop loom parts, 
shuttles and loom temples, we in- 
creased the stock from time to time 
until it ineluded three hundred to 
four hundred tons of finished loom 
parts, about twenty thousand North- 
rop Loom shuttles and other sup- 
plies. This stock includes such 
parts as may reasonably be expect- 
ed to call for replacement, and in 
such variety as to enable us to fill 


orders from any customer in that 
territory to a reasonable extent 
from stock. 


Loom repairs made by us are cast 
from our special patterns in mould- 
ing machines, insuring greater uni- 
formity than when moulded in the 
old way. The castings from our 
foundry are smoother in surafce 
and better in quality than those 
made by job foundries; furthermore 
where our parts are used for pat- 
terns by other foundries there is an 
additional shrinkage which may 
seriously interfere with . proper 
working of the machine in which 
the castings are used, showing that 


thus 


‘36,000 a year); 


Chance for 
Knitting Mill Man 


In an’ East Tennessee 
town local capital has been 
subscribed for-a knitting 
mill. The parties behind § 
the enterprise want a ca- {| 
pable manager and superin- 
tendent for the plant who 
will invest some money inf 
stock. 

There is a good supply of 
available labor, women and 
girls, many of whom are al- 
ready trained. 

If interested write. 


M. V. RICHARDS 
Land and Industrial Ager 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Room 129 Washington, D. C. 


cheap loom repairs are dear at any 
price. | 

Our 1914 Calendars are received 
and we are getting them ready for 
the mail with view of shipping in 
advance of the holiday season. 

Memorandum book inserts 
1914 will be mailed in December 
under full letter postage with re- | 
quest to be returned by postmaster — 
if not delivered. | 

Our mailing lists for the above 
are intended to include all Cotton — 
Mill officials and also overseers of | 
the departments using goods of our — 
manufacture, | 


We keep our Cotton Chats mail- . 


ing list revised from month to month: — 
as far as practicable and trust that — 


parties who change their address 
or. official position will notify us. of 
such changes. 


“You know,” Miss Blank,” said the 
proprietor of a railroad station res- 
taurant, “there is a great deal in 
having your sandwiches look at- 
tractive.” 

“Yes, sir, | know it,” replied the 
girl; “I have done everything I 
could. I have dusted those sand- 
wiches every morning for the last 
ten days!’—R. R. Wire anid Signal. 


Pat, the hod-carrier (to the ear- 
penter who is vigorously sucking . 
his thumb, cursing at the 
time). —“Don’t you know 


how to. 


drive a nail yit, without smashin’ 


yer. finger?” 
Carpenter.—‘‘No; you blamed fool, 
and neither do you.” 
Pat.—“Shure, do. Hold the ham-. 
mer in both hands.”"—The Coopers’ 
Journal. | 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS | 


ARCHITECTS— 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson and Lane. 
Danker & Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. — 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Ce. 


Stuart W. Cramer. 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 
Cole Bros. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


rEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Kitson Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PRESSES— 


Philadelphia Tex. Machinery co. 
C. G, Sargents Sons. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co, 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. Logemann Bros. Co. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— PUMPS— 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— General Electrie Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 

ENGINEERS— QUILLERS— 

es — Co. Stuart W. Cramer. _ Whitin Machine Works. 

: FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— RAILROADS— 

BOILERS— | American Supply Co. Seaboard Air Line. 

Dillion Steam Boiler Works. FUEL— Southern Railway. 
BRUSHES— Clinehfield Fuel Co. REEDS— 


Brush Works. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CcCARDS— 


American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RING TRAVELERS— 


Mason Machine Works. KNOTTERS— American Supply Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. Byrd Mfg. Co. Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. LOOMS— ROLLS— 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Draper Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
COMBERS 


Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Mason Machine Works. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Whitin Machine Works. rie nc Shops. Whitin Machine Works. 
or 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— hitin Machine Works. SADDLES— 
Whit e 
Grinnell Willis & Co. Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
DOBBIES— : American Supply Co. Draper Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. Garland Mfg. Co. SHUTTLES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co.- 
The Stafford Company. — 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


LUG STRAPS— 
Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. MILL CRAYONS— Seydel Mfg. Co. - 
DRAWING ROLLS— American Supply Co. So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Connecticutt Mill Supply Co. 


American Supply Co. 
Conneticutt Mill Supply Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


AND FINISHIN G MACHINERY PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Boomer and Boschert Press Ce. 


SOAPS— 
India Alkali Works. 
Seydel Mig. Co. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Ca 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Conneticutt Mill Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ca 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ce. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
STARCH— 

Keever Starch Co. 
STEAM ENGINES— 

Stuart W. Carmer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Werke 


Draper Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. | 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co.. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemica! Co. 


WARPERS— 
Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WILLOWS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stuart W. Carmer. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. Licker-ins Rewound. Bur- 
nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery 
Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


| 
RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 
REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


4% Perers STREET 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Tompkins BUILDING 
P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


England 
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AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. — 


They Produce Superior Cloth 
We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Realty Building, 


READVILLE, MASS. 


q 


| 
“Proctor” 
Dryers 


FIRE-PROOF 


Built Entirely of Metal 


The *Proctor’’ Dryers are very substantial and durable, and so 
designed that cost of repairs is almost nothing. 
WRITE FOR LIST OF ADVANTAGES IN. CATALOG M. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 


~The Yarn Conditioning | Machine 


Continuous i in 
operation 


ay C. G. Sargents 
Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, 
Massachusetts 


Charlotte, N. C. 


J.S. COTHRAN Southern Agent 


H. G. MAYER, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. | | 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 3 


“MONARCH” Oak Belt. 


SOMETIMES a low priced belt is a GOOD BUY. | 
SOMETIMES the most COSTLY belt there is,is vastly the cheapest when. 
measured by the COST PER HORSE POWER OF 'PRANSMISSION. 
YOUR appreciation of what Site et from us will depend on whether you 


are buying pounds of as ay NITS OF FACTORY EFFICIENCY. 
en 


or Booklet. 


THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branches: New York Philadelphia 


Chicago | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 
Mercerizing Machinery 


THE HIGHEST -STANDARD BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


oO 


A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 
| Suite 800-806 Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


loka P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atieatic Ave. Boston 


Oak Tanned Leather 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and indie a 


specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUFACTURE 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Belting. 
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